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Statistics of World Trade 


Prepared in Office of International Trade 


The data shown here are preliminary and subject to revision. 

Export figures for the following countries include reexports: Aus- 
tralia, Ceylon, Cuba, Cyprus, Gold Coast, Hong Kong, India, Indo- 
nesia, Ireland, Japan, Kenya, Malta, Malaya, Mexico, Nigeria, Northern 
Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Pakistan, Philippines, Sierra Leone, Southern 
Rhodesia, Tanganyika, Uganda, Union of South Africa, United King- 
dom, and the United States. 

The following countries include as reexports only foreign merchan- 
dise previously cleared as imports for consumption: Canada, Egypt, 
Iraq, Israel, and in general, continental European countries. 


WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES 
Country 
Janu- Febru- March | April May June 
ary wry 
Exports (f. 0, b 
North America 
Canada 203. 4 183. 2 210.7 190. 6 263. 3 265. 3 
Costa Rica 1.5 4.9 3.1 1.9 3.3 3.2 
Cuba 22.7 39. 1 62.4 48.9 52. 1 64.9 
Dominican Republic 3.9 5.5 11.3 6.1 10.5 11.0 
Guatemala : 7.8 6.1 8.8 5.4 4.6 4.7 
Haiti 3.8 4.5 3.7 3.2 2.6 2.2 
Honduras ¢ 1.3 1.3 2.0 2.1 2.0 
Jamaica 4 2.6 3.1 3.5 3. 6 4.4 9 
Mexico 3 30. 0 24. 6 28.4 25. 2 34.3 27.3 
Panama, Republic of Re 7 .9 8 9 
Salvador, FE] 14.3 13. 4 5.1 4.4 2.6 8.2 
United Statesé 740.8 764. 5 860. 5 803. 1 828. 5 877.4 
South America: 
Argentina 7 95. 7 121.5 161.0 145.9 129.7 110.7 
Brazil 7 ; 89.6 62.1 90.9 69.0 80.3 100.3 
Chile 8 23.3 19.4 19. 7 15.9 24.7 24.1 
Colombia 7 35.7 32.3 24.5 19.0 15.4 26.8 
Ecuador * ; 2.6 2.0 2.3 3.6 | 4.1 3.8 
Peru § 13.6 11.0! 10.0 9.9 14.7 
Uruguay 7 21.2 9.9 5.4 11.8 28.7 25. 1 
Venezuela 94. 2 78.9 92.0 95.9 86. 7 98. 4 
Europe: 
Austria 16. 0 18.9 23.3 21.7} 22.9 24. 4 
Belgium-Luxembourg 4 133. 2 118.8 149. 6 128. 1 114.1 4.9 
Cyprus 2.0 1.9 2.4 1.3 2.9 2.3 | 
Czechoslovakia 50.9 | 46.7 67.2 63.4 | 54.7 70. 2 
Denmark 49.9 43.9 50.3 46.3 | 651.2 53.7 
Finland 18. 6 18.3 20.0 23.4) 25.1 35.5 
France |} 211.9) 244.4; 218.2) 226.0 212.7 259. 1 | 
Germany, Federal Republic } 1044) 112.4) 139.7 27.8 | 140.3 153.9 | 
Greece 8.9 | 7.8 rh a 3.8 3.7 
Iceland | 1.9 =F} 3.1 3.4 1.0 1.4 
Ireland 5__ 12.1 12.4 16.6 13.6 13.5 16.5 
Italy 12 nerd 79.7 rm 86.5 94.5 96. 7 
Maita 5 jf &3 { 9 \ 7.8 { 
Netherlands.__. 106. 0 84. 0 107.3 98.3 100. 7 115.1 | 
Norway 5__ 28. 1 28.9 34.4 26. 4 29. 2 33.5 
Portugal 10.9 10.2 14. 2 12.6 12.6 11.3 
Spain 28. 1 35. 4 33.0 36.6 45.0 27.2 | 
Sweden 5 83.0 63.1 82.3 76.8 88. 5 95.1 | 
Switzerland |! 57.1 59. 4 69.0 61.3 66.3 68.3 | 
Turkey 26.5 18.9 14.9 16.3 16.9 13. 2 
United Kingdom ° KOS. 7 450.9 535, 2 435.9 127. 5 509. 7 
Asia: 
Ceylon 5 22. 7 19.6 20. 4 17.3 24.6 30.4 
Hong Kong !2_. 41.8 34.8 40.3 40.0 46.5 45.2 
India ' 99.7 93. 6 117.4 67.0 71.2 69.9 
Indochina 6.8 5.6 3.6 5.9 4.8 3.1 
Indonesia 29.8 28.5 
Tran 15 58. 5 57.2 43.2 : 9.8 
Traq 18 7.1 3 7.5 1.2 . 0 0 


See footnotes at end of table. 


March 5. 1951 


1950 


Import figures represent general imports for the following coun- 
tries: Australia, Ceylon, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Ireland, Japan, 
Malaya, Mexico, Pakistan, Philippines, United Kingdom, and the 
United States. 

Imports for consumption are shown for the following countries: 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Canada, Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Israel, and in general, 
continental European countries. 

In most instances, data are derived from trade returns of the re- 
spective countries; in a few cases they have been taken from United 
Nations “Monthly Bulletin of Statistics” and from The International 
Monetary Fund “International Financial Statistics.” 


IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS 


——- ptem- Annnal 13 
July | Angust|*pe) Octo: [Novem —- 1949 1950 1949 1950 
233. 4 236.9 | 257.0 | 302.5 | 284.6 278.7 | 2,167.0 | 2,043.8 | 2,944.7 | 2,909.6 
4.8 2. 7 — ‘ 24.9 | 29. 9 31.4 oobdw 
: 7 a 475.8 ae 578.3 
11.6 5.4 2.8 3.6 5.1 59.6 | 68. 1 73.7 
4.8 5.2 3. 2 5.1 r 41.1 | 50. 6 52.2 
2.6 3.3 ‘ 24. 6 | 
2.3 15.3 0). 2 
7 38.5 45.7 
46.5 46.1 oj ne GS Ll rhe 330. 1 309. 7 437.2 
Z 8.0 11.1 
3.3 3 ) 2 as | 47.5 50. 2 55.0 
6778.6 | °761.3 | ®910.8 | 6905.3 | 6980.9 |61,063.2 | 9,408.5 |¢7, 325.4 |12,051.1 |° 10, 274.8 
126. 7 116.4 J 742.5 | 1,146.9 | 1,107.1 
135.8 137.7 159. 6 761. 4 925.2 | 1,090.3 |. . 
15.3 . : 235.9 | 308. 3 
36.6 52.6 43.1 237.4 | 285.9 237.0 | 
3.7 . 1 5.6 18.9 32.8 24.8 | 
112.5 154. 5 
17.3 22.6 155.3 |. 191.7 
97.9 93. ns 726. 8 | 999. 4 
23.9 23. 1 27.8 31.6 35. 8 35. 4 231.4 | 201.9 301.3 | 304. 9 
125.3 87.4 122.9 154. 2 1,398.0 | 1,114.3 | 1,754.2 aked 
2.5 2.8 2.8 3.3 3.1 22. 6 20.8 30.0 
57.2 47.3 80. 4 4 78. 7 537.9 806.2 |_ 
60.8 54.5 56. 5 70.9 61.7 512.4 467.2 671.9 ; 
40.5 39.6 33. 2 24.9 31.8 43.2 298.1 | 254. 2 398. 6 | 354. 1 
228.8 220. 1 237.5 321.0 | 344.4 340.3 | 2,078.7 | 2,058.8 | 2,709.8 | 2,064.6 
172.2 177.6 165.7 214.2; 232.0 » . < St ae | ee Se 
3.0 2.6 6.6 12.4 ea 75.9 50.8 114.9 . 
1.0 1.9 2. 2.4 4.6 4.9 31.2 18.5 40.5 . 
17.0 16.5 19.9 20.2 23.5 20.9 169. 7 138. 1 221.3 | 202. 7 
97.4 89.4 112. 7 120.3 848.0 840.0 | 1,106.7 | 
3.1 s 3.8 
118.7 | 116.4 124.9 151.3 148.7 988. 4 971.3 | 1,311.6 
32.9 33.6 33. 2 38.3 35.1 317.6 280.1 396. 1 
12.5 16.8 | 19.5 20.3 19.6 113.3 120.4 157.0 
24.6 29.0 288. 6 384. 4 |. 
79.3 96.0 | 99.4 106. 5 111.3 |. 834. 6 764.1 | 1,139.9 | 
74.2} 69.6) 881 95.8 95.1 103.3 580. 7 613. 2 803.7 | 907.3 
9.4| 148} 154. 1 247.8 |_- 
527.6 551.3 505.5 | 592.4 621.9 549.2 | 5,471.3 | 4,550.3 | 6,832.6 | 6,314.1 
28.0 29.2| 30.4 35.0 ; 229.7| 222.5 | 203.5 
51.6 60.9 70.6 74.9 77.5 402.4 431.7 528. 7 
77.7 89.8 903.3 | 1, 231.4 
6.8 | 6.9 54.5 |. 67.6 
70.7 85.8 70.0 91.2 396. 2 | | 817.5 
68. 2 A 16 452.6 |_ 17 §35.0 
3.3 4.6 22:9 1... 42.3 
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Gold Coast ? 
Kenya * 
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Northern Rhodesia 


N yasaland 


Sierra Leone ‘ 


Southern Rhodesia 


Tanganyika * 


Tunisia 
Uganda ‘ 
Union of South 
Zanzibar * 


Africa 


IMPORTS 


America 
Canada 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 


Dominican Republic 


Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras * 
Jamaica 
Mexico 


Panama, Republic of 


Salvador, EF] 
United States 


South America 


Argentina 
Brazil 7 
Chile § 
Colombi 
Ecuador 
Peru 5 
Uruguay 


Venezuela 


Europe 


Austria 


Belgium-Luxembourg 4 


Cyprus 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Finland 

k rance 


Germany, Federal Republi 


Crreece 

Iceland 

Ireland 
taly 


Malta 
Netherland 
Norway 
Portugal 
Spain 
Sweden 


Switzerland 


Asia 


Turkey 

United Kingdon 
Ceylon 

Hong Kone 
India '* 


Indochina 
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Iraq 
Japan 

M ilaya 
Ist ie] 
Pakistan 
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Oceanis 


Australia 


Africa 


Algeria 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 


Belgian 
Urundi 
Egypt 


Congo 


ind Ruanda 


French Morocco 4 


Gold Coast 
Kenya * 
Liberia 
Nigeria 4 


Northern Rhode 


N yasaland ‘ 


Ruanda- 


OUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS)—Continued 











1950 
_ — March April May June 
41.8 5.3 6.6 3. § 1.3 
39. 5 51.2 53. 0 61.3 52.0 65.8 
62.5 53.8 68. 1 “5 70. 2 yey 
26.8 29.0 26.4 32.2 410. 6 23.5 
19.9 23.7 24.6 24.6 2%. 6 23.0 
117.6 136.9 150. 0 112.4 176. 0 106. 8 
22. 5 23. 6 28.0 a1. 1 22. 8 26.4 
1.8 1.8 9, 2 21.4 8.9 12.8 
17.7 21.2 18.9 19.6 19.5 20.0 
53.2 49.8 46.0 35. 0 3.5 19.4 
18. 0 13. 1 14.9 10.8 17.9 14.3 
12.5 271.0 28. 6 8.5 1). Y 16.5 
6.7 8.5 9.4 7.6 8.6 &.7 
17.8 7.9 16.6 13.4 18. 0 12.2 
9.4 9.2 R 8 10.3 10.4 12.7 
® 6 1.0 y 
1.6 1.0 1.4 
6.2 7.5 6.8 wean 13. 2 13.8 
1.2 6.4 5.5 1.7 5. 2 6.0 
ay 9 25. 8 
3.0 1.9 10.3 8.2 10.5 8.0 
45.2 44.0 50. 4 85.3 8.3 8. 5 
Ss 7 1.7 1.0 7 
192. 7 182.0 15.8 9. 9 263. 8 AH. & 
2.8 3.8 3.5 2.8 3.7 4.0 
41.1 7.9 40.4 3. 7 40. 2 14.58 
2.7 3.4 3.7 2.4 2.6 2.5 
7.2 5.4 5.3 5.1 6.2 7.4 
3.1 2.8 3.6 yy 3. 1 2.9 
2.7 2.9 2.2 2.4 2.4 2.5 
5.2 10 5.0 3.7 1.4 5.1 
6.3 36.0 6.3 35.0 36. 4 36. 1 
. 6 4.7 6.2 4.4 1.9 
Ko 3.6 9 1 4.1 9 
623.4 600.5 665. 0 585.0 659. 1 685.9 
126. 0 118.4 140.9 SY. 6 101.58 102. 0 
Mi. 4 67.3 76.6 73. 2 75.4 $2. 1 
19.9 22. 2 18.9 15.6 21.7 0). 7 
18.8 17.0 21.6 25. 5 9.2 4.0 
4 2.4 2.7 5. 1 2.7 0 
9.5 9.0 11.6 11.0 14.2 
15 13. 1 18.3 11.6 16.6 15.0 
41). 2 4). 4 iv 40.3 14.2 0.9 
55. 0 5. 1 45.7 4.4 11.9 >. 2 
139. 2 130.8 163.0 138. 1 149.9 157.7 
2. 1 2.6 0 2.9 5.7 2 
19.3 51.7 61.4 4.2 33. 1 67.6 
70.7 65.1 74.9 60.4 67.7 64.9 
oN 4 %. 6 29,2 28.7 1.7 1.9 
48,8 276. ( 267.7 265 200.35 276.9 
a). 2 168. 3 195. 6 177.7 161.1 187.9 
t5. 2 35. 6 8 10.9 3.8 41.6 
2.1 2.6 3.3 9 0 . 7 
31.2 5.9 i. 0 339 39.4 + a 
121. ¢ 118. 1 134. 2 106. 8 119.4 126. 2 
11. ¢ 
153.8 138. 9 162.9 171.4 177. | 184. 1 
(2.9 45.2 75.9 53.1 SS 8 (4.0 
17.5 19.9 27.5 25.0 25.9 25.1 
23.7 28. 0 3.3 32.9 IS 6 $1.4 
77.9 70.9 USS 91.2 04.9 97.3 
4. f 63.4 74.9 63.9 71.3 76.4 
18. 2 16.7 20.1 18.3 27.3 27.9 
34.3 AUS. 6 619. ¢ 01.9 640. 4 H68_0 
18.2 13. 6 17.8 21.2 21.7 26.4 
56. 2 3 18.4 43.2 52. 1 4. 5 
SO. 6 59.9 HY. 8 xO). 4 102.3 97.1 
11. ¢ 12 18. 3 17.2 13.0 11.1 
15.9 21.6 
i. 4 22.9 2.9 21.8 
9.5 9 6.3 8.2 9.2 9,1 
72.8 80.3 85.4 93. 1 79.9 72.8 
a 49.0 1.3 54.8 O88 70. 2 
22.8 19.9 28.3 21.8 . 5 
2). 1 17.1 23.3 24.9 27.5 20.6 
1.1 85. 7 0.4 31.1 28. 1 0. 6 
YY. f OS 120. 1 98. 3 138, 2 107.9 
1.3 37. 6 $7.0 23 OG 
5. 8 6.7 7.4 6.4 6.7 5 
15.2 15. ¢ 17.0 14.7 16.8 14.2 
35. § 0.3 15.3 144.9 15.8 8.3 
27.5 24.5 29. 5 24.9 25. 9 25. 4 
xf 11.1 11.0 & 2 &3 10.0 
10.3 12.2 12. 5 12.2 9.9 12.2 
17.8 15.2 12. 1 16.0 12.9 15.4 
0 1.7 6.5 5.3 6.5 5.9 
1.4 1.4 2.4 1.3 1.7 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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5. 0 


August 


Septem- 


ber 
71.9 75.5 
129.7 143.9 
39.0 
aaa 
64.5 
R45. 104. 6 
23.1 31.7 
8.1 
65.5 7.0 
15.1 16.1 
8.2 
10.6 17. 1 
15.2 14.3 
6.6 
10. 7 
6 1.3 
243.0 254. 2 
1.6 3.9 
1.2 2.8 
6.2 5.9 
2.5 
1.1 44.0 
2.9 2.7 
S19. 5 857.9 
118.1 
103. 7 114.2 
6.3 30.6 
} 3.6 
17.3 12.8 
45.2 
29. 8 28. 7 
112.2 195. 2 
59 2 58.1 
81.2 69.7 
31.2 5. 7 
220.4 213.8 
205.3 279. 1 
29. 1 1.9 
2 6 3.0 
53 4 4 
101. 2 110.0 
167.3 175.2 
44 52. 4 
22.4 21.0 
s. YU 
USS 104. 6 
97.7 105, 2 
20.4 
602.6 543.0 
23.9 22. 1 
51.8 2.8 
110.4 
24.0 
3.9 on 4 
uY 
68. 2 67.9 
91.3 85. 2 
7 
14.0 
143.4 127.5 
9. 0) 
6.1 
47.0 32.58 
20.8 27.6 
12.7 
6.7 7.2 
1.9 


Octo- 


ber 


122 


( 
” 


Novem- 
ber 


S4 


31 


8] 
4 
200 


2st) 


129 


11s. § 


6457 


ob 


sO4 


Decem- 
ber 


~1 


l 


j 


anuary-Septem- 


ber 
1949 1950 
389.0 23. 2 
5456. 1 765.8 
199. 3 m31. 7 
239. 8 1, 094.0 
227. 1 218.6 
IRS 
390. 4 335. 2 
141.2 130. 7 
143.0 
82.5 
173.8 
YS. 9 97.2 
15.0 11.1 
103.9 99.1 
55.9 
63.5 
SO. 4 
399.9 138.6 
8.7 7.5 
073.9 2 054.1 
33.5 I2 8 
342.1 
32.6 23.8 
52.7 54.2 
24.7 
28.7 
56. 5 
351.6 343.8 
46. 2 3.9 
30.35 0.7 
867.5 | 6,204.1 
YOR, 1 1,041.6 
846.4 735.9 
218.4 
226. 9 249.4 
10.8 27.8 
130.9 
131.4 132.1 
155.4 18.1 
15S. 0 1,321.0 
2.0 25.7 
602.0 15.8 
645.3 621 
15 273.1 
550. 8 2, 22). 1 
1, 790. 7 
45 oe) 27 5 


16). 7 1, 497 
613.9 fh ) 
275.4 203.0 
368, 7 

874.4 827.0 
653. 3 702. 2 
210.4 

795. 3 43.7 
237.9 183.8 
182. 147 
isu. 2 

173.9 

$05.4 

173. 2 

113.8 

739 6OS3. 4 
HA8_ 8 21.0 
243.0 

144.2 245.2 
057.5 1, 046. 7 
38.5 

72.2 

178. 1 

497.4 76.3 
207.6 240). 2 
125.5 

149.4 

170. 1 

61.2 ASO 
16.4 16.8 





Foreign Commerce 


Annual 
1949 1950 
29.8 
509.7 
717.7 
255.9 
1, 575.2 
305. 7 
246.4 
14.8 
185. 2 
72.9 
106.9 
14.6 21 18,9 
222. 6 
122.9 
18.2 
17.5 
128.4 
75. 1 
92.3 
91.2 
535.9 
10.2 
2, 698. 7 2, 925.6 
43.4 
451.4 
6.0 
68.0 
is. 0 
71.1 
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as follows 
million; November, $54 million; and December, $76 million. 








WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLION 


1950 
Country 
Janu- | Febru- , ; 
ary ary March | April May June 
IMPORTS 22—Continued 
Africa—C ontinued 

Sierra Leone * 2.3 1.2 1.9 
Southern Rhodesia 12.0 10.5 14.6 11.8 13.1 14.0 
Tanganyika 4 6.4 5.3 5.7 4.5 5.7 6.3 
Tunisia 
Uganda ‘ 3.0 4.2 4.6 2.9 3.1 I. 2 
Union of South Africa 67.7 41.0 53.0 52.5 63.1 82.4 
Zanzibar 4 9 7 i) q { 8 


Figures shown in these columns are not necessarily the sum of the monthly figures 


because of adjustments made only in cumulative totals by reporting countries. 


? Except as indicated, values are for the calendar year. 
} Excluding gold 
4 Including bullion and specie 
§ Excluding bullion and specie 
Beginning July, figures include shipments under mutual Defense Assistance Program 
July, $47 million; August, $21 million; September, $31 million; October, $52 


Excluding monetary gold and silver 

‘Including monetary gold and silver 

’ Data cover trade through the port of Guayaquil only. 
Excluding specie 
Excluding reparations 


? Excluding specie and gold bullion 


S OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS)—Continued 


7 Sept m- Annual 3 
eT 
July | August ae gs — aa —— 1949 1950 1949 1950 
23.0 
14.0 15.3 15.4 156. 2 120.6 220. 5 
6.5 7.6 80.6 101.8 
104. 4 139.0 
2.8 3.2 36.3 47.0 
84.0 81.6 75. 2 1, 022.0 600.4 | 1,191.4 
9 1.0 8 1.0 8.1 7.3 10.2 


> Excluding monetary gold and silver and gold for industrial purposes. 
4 Sea-borne trade only. Excluding bullion and specie. 

15 Monthly figures ending about 20-22 of month stated. 

16 Dec. 22, 1948, to Sept. 22, 1949. 

17 12 months beginning Mar. 21, 1949. 

\§ Excluding specie and gold bullion and pipeline exports of crude petroleum. 
’ Excluding gold and trade with the Sudan. 

Excluding specie, overland trade, and parcel post. 

21 Fiscal year ending Aug. 31 of year stated. 

22 Generally c. i. f. The following countries report imports f. 0. b.: Canada, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Philippines, Northern Rhodesia, 
Southern Rhodesia, Union of South Africa, and United States. 

23 Excludes imports by War and Navy Departments and for relief; imports of the Free 
Territory of Riouw and imports of bullion and specie. 


Monthly United States Foreign Trade 


Prepared by International Economic Analysis Division, Office of International Trade 


The statistical data on United States trade, derived from figures 


compiled by the Bureau of the Census, show total trade, distribution 


of trade by areas and leading countries, and trade in principal com- 
modities. 


They include revisions issued through December 1950. 
The export figures cover all merchandise shipped from the United 


States Customs area with the exception of supplies destined to United 
States Armed Forces abroad for their own use. 
to occupied areas through United States Armed Forces, Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Program shipments, ECA and other aid and relief 
shipments are included as well as commercial exports. 
f.a. s. port of export. 


Civilian supplies sent 


Values are 


The two general types—cash-purchase, or commercial, and foreign 
aid and relief—are not available separately. 

Distribution of exports by areas and countries is generally accord- 
ing to country of ultimate destination; classification is by country of 
consignment if destination is not known. Imported goods are credited 








to the country in which the products are mined, grown, or manufac- 
tured. Countries with which average exports in the recent periods 
amount to $50,000,000 or imports to $25,000,000 on an annual basis, 
and a few countries having smaller trade, are shown separately. Gen- 
erally, the countries that are less important in the trade are covered 
in continent and area totals but are not shown separately. 

Import figures cover foreign merchandise received in the United 
States Customs area. Values are those reported at foreign port of 
export, and, therefore, exclude insurance, transportation, and other 
charges incident to arrival in the United States. General imports 
represent merchandise entered immediately upon arrival into mer- 
chandising or consumption channels plus commodities entered into 
bonded customs warehouses for storage. Imports for consumption 
are merchandise entered immediately upon arrival into merchandising 


or consumption channels plus withdrawals from bonded customs 
warehouses for consumption. 








UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE 
1950 1949 1950 1936-38 Annual 
Item : = : bs 
Decem- | Decem- | Janu- Febru- enet | 5eptem- ’ » | Novem-| Annual , . 
eas toe ary ary June July August ‘tane October her average 1949 1950 
VALUE 
Exports, including reexportst thous. of dol__ 1, 063,155 | 944,954 | 740,785 | 764, 454 877,419 | 778,586 | 761,317 | 910,801 | 905, 263 | 980,896 12, 966,528 12,051,055 | 10,274,782 
Exports, United States merchandiset do 1, 049, 593 | 936,126 | 731,905 | 755, 923 866, 225 | 767,782 | 750,233 | 897,735 | 892,934 | 969, 436 ]2, 925, 024 |11.936,071 | 10,142,278 
jeneral imports do 864, 105 | 604,800 | 623,443 600, 468 685,859 | 707,884 819, 481 857,864 | 922.004 | 851. 694 ]2, 488, 896 6,622,340 | 8,841, 896 
Imports for consumption do 856, 668 | 591,771 | 622,917 | 590,347 | 679,365 | 701,378 | 817,771 | 824,319 | 913, 535 | 841,014 [2,461,152 (6, 591,640 | 8, 734, 546 
INDEXES* | 

Exports, United States merchandise 
Value 1936-38 = 100 431 384 300 310 355 315 308 368 366 398 100 408 347 
Unit value do 195 179 178 175 175 177 178 183 187 189 100 185 180 
_ Quantity do 221 214 168 177 203 7 173 201 196 211 100 221 193 
imports for consumption : = 
Value do 418 289 304 288 331 342 399 402 445 410 100 268 355 
Unit value do 276 217 220 223 232 240 247 257 263 271 4 | 224 242 
Quantity do 151 133 138 129 143 143 161 156 170 152 100 120 146 

UNITED STATES TRADE, BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS 
EXPORTS, INCLUDING REEXPORTS 

Northern North America thous. of dol 185, 903 | 145,007 | 128,348 | 120,208 || 173,978 | 166,212 | 160,515 | 179,853 | 200,446 | 196, 455 462, 062 [1,959,180 | 2,016, 104 
Suthern North America do 135, 004 | 119.466 | 116, 083 99, 637 108, 584 | 115,565 | 115,213 | 141,857 | 122,630 | 133, 237 270, 215 |1, 339, 502 | 1, 432, 911 
‘uth America do 150,178 | 110, 386 92, 521 99, 383 125,617 | 100,430 | 108,999 | 124,143 | 113,667 | 141, 201 274, 097 |1, 561, 833 | 1, 376, 787 
Europe do 284, 380 | 325, 037 | 234,883 | 265, 130 279, 681 | 177,928 | 184, 334 | 245,575 | 240,681 | 248, 050 |1, 242, 786 (4, 118,154 | 2, 945, 688 
Asia do 139, 955 | 178,979 | 132,057 | 137, 020 138,824 | 111,247 | 113,586 | 121,499 | 111,059 | 133, 734 498, 544 2, 255, 766 | 1, 554, 692 
Ueeania do 13, 839 18, 427 12, 603 11,614 14, 235 8, 189 9, 405 12,284 | 9,145 14, 717 90, 588 194, 864 142, 123 
Africa do 42, 108 47, 651 24, 288 31, 463 36, 500 29, 211 23, 446 26, 276 32, 390 28, 605 128, 237 621, 755 361, 608 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Item 


EXPORTS, INCLUDING REEXPORTS 


Continued 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


Canada (incl. Newfoundland and 


Labrador thous. of dol 

American Republics, total do 
Mexico do 
Central American Republics do 
Honduras do 
Panama, Republic of do 
Cuba do 
Argentina do 
Bolivia do 


Brazil do 
Chile do 


Colombia do 
Peru do 
Uruguay do 
Venezuela do 


Netherlands Antilles. .._- ; do 


EUROPE 
ERP countries, total thous. of d 
Austria do 
Belgium do 
Denmark do 
France do 
Germany 10 
Crreece ) 
Italy do 


Norway!) 
Portugal 


1 
i 
Netherland ade 
1 
Sweden ! 


Switzerland 10 
rurke io 
United Kingdon 
spain ) 
Eastern Europe, total 4 do 
Czechoslovak do 
Finland lO 
Poland and Danz 
U.8.8.R 


Yugoslavi 


Western A 1. excludir | 


irk 
Iran 10 
Israel and Palestine ] 
Saudi Arab 

Far East, total ) 
China 10 


India 
Pakistan l< 
Hong Kong l¢ 


Japan i¢ 
Korea 

Indonesia lo 
Philippines, Republ 

Siam (Thail ! 

laiwar I 


Algeria t is. of dol 


French Morocco 


Western Frene \ i, tota lo 
Belgian Congo lo 
k gypt 
Liberia 


Western British Af , total 
Union of Sout Africa 


British Commonwealt 
GENERAL IMPORTS 


Northern North Ame i 


Southern North Ameri do 
South America lo 
Europe 

Asia do 
Oceania 10 


Africa | 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


Canada (incl. Newfoundland and Labrador 


thous. of d 


American Republics, total do 
Mexico do 
Central American Republics do 

Fl Salvador do 
Guatemala do 
Cuba do 
Dominican Republic do 
Argentina do 


Bolivia do 
Brazil do 
Chile do 
Colombia d 


See footnotes at end of table 
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516 
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297 
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425 
400 
264 


, 917 


219 


2, 487 
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475 
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4 20H 
4, 124 
5, 244 
7, 432 


1950 


July 


166, 181 
O74 
308 
, 765 
274 


. 869 


y 
YOY 
604 
] 
l 
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Os 
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51 
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26, O91 


August 


160, 511 


208 
S80 


896 


923 
116 
600 


624 
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} 679 
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9, 494 


"621 
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, OR4 
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Novem-] Annual 


Y4Y 
ber average 194 


461,892 (1,958, 911 2 | 

484.609 (2.7 ) 
56, O59 82, 502 
17, 604 46, 454 
2, 380 5, 502 
$315 24, 036 
2, 745 78, 672 
4, 624 79, 295 
2,020 +, 441 
1 766 54, 869 





18, 706 35, YSU 
7, 190 16, 444 
7, 190 8. US1 
6, 779 10, 934 
ON4 10. 373 75. 939 
244, 095 |1, 128, 732 |4, 075,725 | 2 
7, 746 2, 133 150, 962 
21, 122 77, 086 07, 747 
6, 153 18, O79 92. OOS 
35, O87 142, 619 197, ORT 
10, 149 111, 810 $22, 112 
5, 743 6, 683 Ish, 65 
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27. 003 10. 161 125 { 
4 66, O6Y f 
Is y D1, 372 S12 
0, 537 $2,589 (2,35 (it 
41. 216 2.096 24 100 
8, 395 32, 234 138, 0S 
4 6, 420 40, 21 
4, 932 9, 168 43, 207 
24,143 | 127,070 87, 540 
s, 827 6. 15 4 379 
17, 392 SI. S44 97 
1, 537 932 18, 468 
68, 733 106, 858 1, 834 
13, 534 33, 580 152, 472 
22, 67 18, 276 241,477 
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Item 


GENERAL IMPORTS—Continu 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE— Continue 
American Republics 
Peru 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Netherlands Antilles 


Continued 
thous 


EUROPE 


ERP countries, total 
Belgium 
France 
Germany 
Greece 
It ily 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Portugal 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Turkey 
United Kingdom 
Spain 
Eastern Europe, total 
Czechoslovakia 
Finland 
I 


S.S. } 


thous 


if 


Yugoslavia 


ASIA AND OCEANIA 
Western Asia, excluding Turkey, total 
thous 
Afghanistar 
Iran 
Kuwait 
Saudi Arab 
Far East, total 
British Mala 
Ceylon 
Ch na 
India 
Pakistan 
Japan 
Indonesia 
Philippines, Repub] 
Siam Thailand 
Australia 
New Zealand 
AFRICA 
Belgian Congo thous 
Egypt 
Western British Africa 
Union of South Africa 
British Commonwealth 
Econ fic (4 ASSES 
Crude material thou 
Index« Value 6H 
Unit 
Quantity 
Crude foodstufl thous 
Ind Value 1936 
Unit value 
Quantity 
Manufactured foodstuffs thous 
Indexes: Value 1936 
Unit val 
(Juantity 
semimanufactures ous 
Indexes: Valu 1936 
Unit valus 
Quantity 
Finished manufacture thous 
Indexes: Valu 1936 
1 nit V bith 


Quantity 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


Agricultural exports, total 


ed 
d 


of dol 
do 
do 


do 


of do 
do 
ado 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

lo 


of dol 
is 100 
do 
of dol 
Sa 100 
do 
do 
of dol 
100 
do 
do 


of dol 


tS 


as 100 


do 
do 
of dol 
s= 100 
do 
do 


thous. of dol 
Meat products and edible fat thous. of Ib 
thous. of dol 
Dairy products and eggs do 
Grains ind preparations do 
Wheat, including wheat flour 
thous, of bu 
thous. of dol 
Fruits and vegetables do 
Vegetable oils (¢ xpressed) and oilseeds 


thous. of dol 
Tobacco, unmanufactured thous. of lb 
thous. of dol 
Cotton, raw, excluding linters bales 
thous. of dol 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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UNITED STATES TRADE, BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS 


1950 


Decem- 
ET 


5, 759 
5, 289 
905 


60%, 








1949 


Decem- 


er 
3, 467 
2, 804 
27, 265 
13, 461 
76, 611 
7, 028 
5, 482 
4, 327 
1, 490 
5, 789 
3, 35 
2, 471 
1, 629 
4, 924 
7,414 
8, 421 
21, 203 
1,915 
10, 903 
2, 591 
3, 330 
1, 700 
2, 652 
7, 671 
8 
Sut) 
3, 190 
1, 128 
90, 684 
12, 671 
2, 371 
6, 732 
22, 701 
100 
7,018 
9, 218 
10, 175 
5, 429 
11, 636 
1, 448 
4, 326 
104 
6, 269 
12, 206 
245, 825 


1 

157 

287 

102, 215 
236 

164 

144 

07, 23 
425 

1S0 
300, 314 
73, O75 
11. 773 
9, 4906 
104, 866 
26, O84 
58, 783 


14, 893 


6, 273 
50, 179 
2fi, 204 

656, S97 
105. 433 


Janu- 
ary 


4, 


MN WwWNNs 


Ds 


121, 


420, 


OMX 


to 
© en to 


v, 
16, 

Ss, 
529, 


83 





Bee Be dow > 


OOS 


7, 142 
061 


203 





. 619 
», 480 


152 
567 


241 


001 


, 129 


, 649 


052 
796 
916 
797 


Febru- 
ary 


3, 426 
9, 302 
21, 868 


7, 995 


3, 611 
9, 701 
13, 736 


9, 010 


rES COMMODIT 


241, 012 
80, 329 
11, 643 
7, 102 


67,315 


22, 590 
46, 003 
13, 266 


10, 777 
19, 049 
9, 411 
654, 948 
105, O80 

















1950 

June July August at —_ 
3, 746 5, 569 4, 859 
: 13, 054 11,112 , 75 
26, 959 26, SS2 29, 824 26, 783 
11, 821 11, 459 14, 978 12, 043 
86, 041 88,859 | 110, 268 123, 004 
9, 747 10, 432 8, 196 10, 769 
7, 701 8, 262 12, 614 13, 888 
6, 175 6, 268 8, 528 1, 136 
857 265 924 556 
7, 161 6, 590 9, 412 10, 390 
6, 248 &, 953 7, 316 12, 578 

2, 652 2, 065 4,510 3,8 
1,318 1, 025 1, 632 2, 658 
5, 901 5, 022 4, 863 5, 749 
7, 360 8, 069 8, O80 11, 864 
1, 702 3, 623 4, 78: 4, 791 
27, 174 26, 373 36, : 31, 473 
3, 642 3, 001 3, 302 
10, 761 12, 462 14, 417 
1, 695 1, 947 1, 639 
3, 574 2, 730 3, 041 
3, 017 4, 300 6, 420 
1, 403 1, 223 2, 285 
11,372 12, 492 
42 69 
1, 623 2, 562 
3, 005 3, 969 
2, 377 1, 498 
143, 93 150, 101 
2 24, 749 
6, 655 
14, 639 
27, 766 


192, 101 
344 
215 
160 

58, 281 
510 
192 
266 

50, 342 
358 
144 
250 

93, 595 


216 


262, 346 
50, 427 
8, 289 
9, 212 
5Y, O84 


21, 490 


40, 919 
16, 352 





3, 548 

304 
9, 456 
8, 773 


EXP¢ 


107, 814 
193 
217 
SY 

57,324 
501 
195 


S4, 


, 143 
, R452 
8,112 
&, 454 
3, 850 


319 
38, 979 
, 746 


4, 976 
24, 525 
11, 603 
266, 829 
46, 222 





297, 


RT 


84, 6 





199, 
43, 


O80 
039 
8, 832 


6, 
62, 


895 
O12 
15. 
28, 
12, 


494 
696 
SsuY 


2, 622 
46, 762 
24, 463 

356, 070 
64, 456 


5, 671 
» 735 
4, 360 
5, 543 


9, 040 


175, 624 
15 


60, : 


102, § 


502, 797 


S15 
R59 
6, 993 
&8, 156 
2, 426 


, 112 
, 72) 


, 351 


401 
980 
R87 
, 507 
75, 174 


5 
2 
3. 
9 


3 


<1-) es) 
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| October 





4,404 


2, 865 


ood 


51, 943 


164, 


97, 


511, 


233, 644 
28, 627 
6, 351 
7, 718 
72, 004 


19, 114 
36, 397 


17, 484 


6, 008 
68, 037 
39, 345 

283, 816 
59, 195 





Novem- 
ber 


3, 866 
3, 418 
5, O78 


5, 232 


, 212 
620 
283 
16, 152 
659 
904 
9, 363 
3, 590 
2, 023 
5, 880 
3, 680 
5, 397 
2, 580 
i, 691 
|, 2a0 
2, 264 
2, 892 
1, 439 
2, 971 


3, 080 


2f9 
, 366 


108, 


256 


), 315 
. 155 
8, 288 
9, 964 
102 


5, 879 
2, 679 
30, 552 
371, 870 
79, 185 


1936-38 


Annual 
average 


12, 787 
10, 264 
23, 020 
18, 365 


606, 492 
5R, 553 
64, 969 
78, 899 
14, 269 

4 43, 249 
44, 908 
21, O84 
6, 571 
50, 646 
23, 534 





103, 200 
28, 957 
17, 021 
25, 106 

4,872 


7, 569 
, 582 
7, 328 
360 


21,810 
12, 101 


891, 576 








669, 276 
100 
100 
100 

, 208 
100 
100 
100 
168, 552 

100 

100 

100 

518, 760 
100 

100 

100 

1, 431, 216 
100 

100 

100 


137 


778, 168 
301, 140 
43, 308 
5, 748 
115, 728 


62, O88 
61, 524 
99, 744 


3, 516 
449, 724 
142, 512 

5, 151, 000 
312, 708 


Annual 


1949 


40, 177 
54, 036 
278, 062 
111, 407 





109, 676 
20, 875 
27, 409 
39, 193 
14, 851 


114, 561 
19, 729 
16, 413 
358, 949 
19, 871 

1, 194, 725 

195, 550 
34, 837 

106, 352 

238, 849 
27, 697 
81, 992 
120, 375 

204, 738 
48, O08 
97, 636 


24, 395 






36, 298 





2, 660, 220 





6, 572 


3, 577, 780 
798, 044 
144. 358 
200, 466 

1, 457, 381 


415, 552 
1, 001, 611 
188, 684 


124, 761 
498, 190 
251, 945 
5, 149, 946 
867, 771 





48, 532 
106, 132 
322, 019 
156, 975 


, 259, 500 
139, 559 
131, 279 
103, 724 

17, 038 
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New Bids Sought on Grain 
Elevators for Guatemala 


The Production Development Institute 
(INFOP) , Guatemala, is again advertising for 
bids for the construction of grain elevators 
in Guatemala City. The previous bidding 
(reported in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Au- 
gust 14, 1950) was canceled. 

New plans call for elevators of 12,000- 
metric-ton capacity. Separate bids are de- 
sired for (1) construction and (2) machinery. 
Construction must be completed within 18 
months from the date on which the property 
is turned over to the contractor; the machin- 
ery contract calls for completion within 18 
months from the date the buildings are 
turned over. Quotations may be on a total 
cost, cost plus percentage, or cost plus fixed 
fee basis, and must be submitted to the 
Institute by 3 p. m. March 26, 1951. 

Plans and specifications are available from 
the Institute de Fomento de la Produccion, 
9a Calle Oriente No. 27, Guatemala City, 
Guatemala, subject to a charge of $50 per 
set, which is refundable if the documents 
are returned in good condition. 


Bids Asked on Cement 
Factory, Sucre, Bolivia 


Bids are invited by the City of Sucre, Bo- 
livia, for the supply and installation of a 
cement factory. Specifications (in Spanish) 
may be obtained on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Sealed bids, accompanied by a bank de- 
posit in the amount of 50,000 bolivares plus 
one-half of 1 percent of the amount bid, 
made to the order of the President of the 
Central Committee for the Aid and Recon- 
struction of Sucre, must reach the Committee 
in Sucre, Bolivia, prior to March 31, 1951. 


Opportunity in Egypt for 
U. S. Contractors 


An American construction firm specializ- 
ing in constructing foundations for tall 
buildings (12 to 25 floors) is sought by Ali 
Hafez Bey, consulting engineer for El Abd 
Pasha, Cairo, Egypt. 

The Pasha is said to be one of the largest 
building contractors in Egypt, handling vir- 
tually all construction work for the Bank 
Misr and its affiliated industrial companies, 
a8 well as a large volume of work for the 
Egyptian Government. Typical projects 
which he has undertaken are the new Bank 
Misr Building, the Mehalla-Kobir cotton 
plant, and the new hospital at Fuad El Awal 
University in Alexandria. 

The consulting engineer desires to con- 
tact American firms which have had wide 
experience in similar construction and which 
use specialized, perhaps patented, methods 
of construction calling for specialized ma- 
chinery and engineering skills. He states 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


that the Pasha is ready to consider hiring Qualified contracting or engineering firms 
such a firm as consultant, paying royalties are requested to write direct to Ali Hafez 
for patented processes, or engaging in a joint Bey, c/o El Abd Pasha, 8 Soliman Pasha 
enterprise. Street, Cairo, Egypt. 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
Officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other 
descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should acquaint themselves with these conditions before entering into 
correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading conditions in the 
occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in Japan and may be obtained upon 
request from the Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce, 
or through the Field Offices listed on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 
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Metal Products: 36, 49, 68. 
Alcoholic Beverages: 7, 16. 


Metals and Minerals: 48, 61, 67, 70, 76. 


Automotive Accessories: 3, 22. Motors: 82. 
Cables: 26. Musical Instruments and Accessories: 2, 
Carpets: 73. 


29, 38. 
Novelties: 49, 50. 
Nursery Equipment: 18. 
Office Equipment: 72. 
Ornaments (Christmas Tree): 25. 
Pharmaceuticals: 6, 86. 
Plants (Strawberries): 64. 


Ceramic Goods: 20. 
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Clay: 8. 

Clothing and Accessories: 31, 46. 
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Hardware: 23, 74. Technical Information: 83. 
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Jewelers’ Items: 42. Tools: 82. 
Lacquers: 6. Toys: 35, 57. 


Leather Goods: 13. Waste (Cotton) : 60. 
Leather (Imitation) : 58, 68. Wire Products: 24, 26. 


Licensing Opportunities: 1, 2, 3. Wool: 53, 55. 
Machinery and Accessories: 1, 11, 19, 76, Yarns and Fibers: 40, 69. 
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Capital Sought by Lumber 
Firm in French Cameroons 


Les Bois de Cameroun, a lumbering com- 
pany at Esaka in the French African Trustee- 
ship Territory of the Cameroons, invites 
American capital participation in its enter- 
prise: (1) to expand production and exports 
of sawed lumber and (2) to permit the ad- 
dition of subsidiary processing industries, 
such as manufacture of wallboard panels, 
pulp, and chemical products. 

The firm is currently engaged in develop- 
ing a large lumber concession in the area, 
cutting almost 30 varieties of wood, including 
many tropical hardwoods. The concession 
comprises 600,000 acres, with access to the 
main railway line and embarkation port at 
Douala, 115 miles from Esaka. 

Forest equipment includes 18 Caterpillar 
tractors (15 D8 and 3 D.7 models), with 
usual accessories, which are used for log 
hauling and road building; 3 15-ton cranes; 
6 heavy Diesel trucks; and 6 heavy trailers. 
Plant equipment includes a large sawmill 
having a capacity of 20,000,000—30,000,000 
board feet annually, a carpentry shop, me- 
chanical workshop, offices, and housing ac- 
commodations. 

Further information may be obtained di- 
rect from Jean Vetter, c/o Les Bois du Cam- 
eroun, Esaka, French Cameroons, or the firm’s 
parent company, Vetter Fils, 3 Rue Christian 
de Wett, Villeurbanne, Rhone, France. 


Possible Market for 


Office Equipment, Bermuda 


The allocation of funds for the purchase 
of mechanical office equipment for the Colo- 
nial Treasurer’s Office in Bermuda suggests 
an opportunity for the sale of American 
equipment of this type. According to a re- 
port from the American Consulate at Ham- 
ilton, the sum of £4,000 has been voted for 
this purpose, and it is believed that other 
offices in the Colonial Government will in- 
stall up-to-date equipment following a trial 
period in the Treasurer’s Office. 

Manufacturers of such equipment may 
wish to send literature and price quotations 
to the Colonial Treasurer’s Office, Hamilton, 
Bermuda. 


Italian Wine Cooperative 


Seeks U. S. Market 


Cantina Sociale Santa Maria della Versa, 
an agricultural cooperative in Italy, wishes 
to appoint an agent to develop and promote 
sales of its products in the United States. 
The cooperative comprises about 600 grape 
growers and produces approximately 100,000 
hectoliters of wine annually. Its specialties 
are Gran Spumante (dry and semidry), Mos- 
cato Spumante, and Lacrima Vitis (sweet 
aperitif or dessert wine). 

Interested firms are invited to correspond 
with Cantina Sociale Santa Maria della 
Versa, Santa Maria della Versa (Pavia 
Province), Italy. 


French Food Packer Seeks 
U.S. Aid for Expansion 


American capital investment is still of in- 
terest to Etablissements F. Cruchet et R. 
Pontadit, a food-packing plant in France (see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, May 22, 1950). 

The firm owns and operates a packing 
plant for food products, such as meats (meat 
pies, pork and beef meat), prepared dishes, 
vegetables (asparagus, string beans, peas, 
mushrooms), and fruits (cherries, apples, 
apricots, pears, peaches). Other activities in- 
clude preparation of salted meats and manu- 
facture of jam. 

Machinery and equipment of the plant, 
valued at about US$57,000, are said to be in- 
adequate to meet potential production re- 
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quirements, and the firm wishes to mod- 
ernize as soon as possible. 

According to the general manager of the 
firm, any business or working agreement 
would be considered, ranging from a loan by 
an American investor of $15,000—$30,000 (to 
be reimbursed by the French firm within 5 
years) to the sale to an American investor 
of a large part of the capital stock. Any 
arrangement should preferably include an 
agreement whereby the American participant 
will handle the sale of the firm’s products in 
the United States. 

Further information may be obtained 
from Robert Pontadit, General Manager, 
Etablissements F. Cruchet et R. Pontadit, 
Loudun, Vienne, France. 


Ethiopian Highway Authority 
In Market for Asphalt 


American suppliers may be interested in 
the reported need of the Imperial highway 
Authority of Ethiopia for approximately 
$1,000,000 worth of asphalt. 

Since procurements of this commodity will 
recur, it has been suggested that an American 
supplier might also wish to construct storage 
facilities at the port of Assab, on the Eritrean 
coast. 

Quotations may be addressed to the Im- 
perial Highway Authority, Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia. 


Belgian Firm Offers 
Shipbuilding Facilities 


Facilities for shipbuilding and repair and 
structural steelwork are offered to American 
firms by the Chantier Naval A. Vergauwen & 
Fils, Antwerp, Belgium. 

The firm has reported its readiness and 
ability to build and repair inland-waterway 
craft and small seagoing vessels, as well as 
to produce many types of structural steel- 
work, such as tanks, pontoons, and frame- 
work for factories and _ buildings. Its 
shipyard has three slipways, which can ac- 
commodate vessels 250 feet long, 30 feet wide, 
and 9 feet deep. In addition, the firm main- 
tains its own carpentry and joinery shop. 

Firms wishing to investigate this offer are 
invited to write to Chanticr Naval A. Ver- 
gauwen & Fils, S. A., 32 Rue de Rotterdam, 
Antwerp, Belgium. 


Iraq Interested in Equipment 
To Produce Medical Supplies 


Inquiry is being made by the Government 
of Iraq for estimates on equipment for the 
manufacture of medical supplies, such as 
sterilized cotton, bandages, and gauze. 

Interested parties are invited to communi- 
cate with Hikmet S. Suleyman, Financial 
Attaché, Embassy of Iraq, 2205 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C., 


Belgian Congo Resort 
Area for Sale 


G. Pasmans, owner of a 9-acre resort area 
at Moanda-lez-Banana, bordering on the 
Atlantic Ocean at the mouth of the Tondé 
River, wishes to find an American buyer for 
his property. 

Improvements are said to consist of six 
furnished and one unfurnished buildings as 
follows: A hotel-bar-restaurant covering 
more than 700 square meters (containing on 
the ground floor a restaurant 10 by 10 meters, 
a bar 20 by 5 meters, a banquet hall 8 by 5 
meters, and a large apartment for the mana- 
ger; and on the second floor, four apartments 
each with dressing room); a guest house with 
four two-room apartments; a guest house 
with two three-room apartments; a large 
two-story building on the beach suitable for 
three de luxe apartments; and servants’ 
quarters. All suites are equipped with baths 





and running water, and electricity is sup- 
plied to all buildings by a 4-kilowatt gen- 
erator. The buildings, constructed of brick 
and cement, were completed and opened to 
the public in the latter half of 1950. 

The asking price for the property is about 
$200,000. 

It is stated that the site is one of the 
best on the Congolese coast, and that an 
airport is under construction in the near 
vicinity. While roads leading to the area 
are at present in bad condition, the high- 
way from Leopoldville to Matadi will be 
paved in the next few years, and it is ex- 
pected that connections from Matadi to the 
resort area will be considerably improved as 
a result of the Congo’s 10-year development 
program, 

A diagram indicating the location of the 
property, together with several snapshots, 
may be obtained on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
For complete information, interested parties 
are invited to write to G. Pasmans, Domaine 
de la Tondé, Moanda-lez-Banana, District 
du Bas-Congo, Province de Leopoldville, Bel- 
gian Congo, 


Additional Imports From U. S. 
Authorized by Germany 


Further allocations of foreign exchange for 
imports of various commodities from the 
United States have been approved by the 
Import Advisory Committee in Frankfurt- 
am-Main, Germany. The listing below in- 
dicates amounts of allocations, commodities 
to be purchased, and names of German im- 
porters receiving the allocations. 


lee ear ee ar _. $4, 150 
Importer: DEGUSSA Deutsche 
Gold und Silver-Scheideanstalt, 
Weissfrauenstrasse 9, Frankfurt- 
am-Main. 
0 sae eee 6, 000 
Importer: Wachs und Ceresin 
Fabrik Th. C. Tromm, Koeln- 
Merheim. 
Oregon deckings and planks________ 33, 800 
Importer: F. A. Sohst, Lange Muh- 
ren 9, Hamburg 1. 
Tnosnes cedar siate.................- 45, 800 


Importer: Schwan 
A. G., Nuernberg. 


French City Interested in 
Street-Cleaning Equipment 


The City of Valenciennes, France, is re- 
portedly contemplating purchase of the fol- 
lowing equipment: 

1. Motor-driven sweepers for sidewalks and 
gutters, fitted with an automatic loading 
gear, to be operated by one man. 

2. Street and road sweepers. 

3. Garbage trucks with closed beds, fitted 
with automatic load-packing devices. 

American manufacturers interested in sup- 
plying such equipment are invited to for- 
ward catalogs, complete descriptions, and 
price quotations to the Mayor of Valen- 
ciennes (Nord), France. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Germany—Gebr. Eberhardt (manufac- 
turer of plows, harrows, cultivators, and 
parts), 1 Seestrasse, Ulm /Donau, offers to 
manufacture for United States producers 
agricultural implements, machinery, and 
parts, according to specifications, quality, 
export packing, and price indicated by them. 
Set of leaflets (in German) illustrating type 
of equipment manufactured by German firm 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

2. Germany—lIng. Jiri M. Nessel (inventor 
and construction engineer), c/o Dipl.-Ing. 
A. Lehman, 16/I Ohmstrasse, Muenchen 23, 
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Bavaria, offers for manufacture under li- 
cense in the United States a midget phono- 
graph attachment for radio with adjustable 
speed, as well as speed settings for 33, 45, 
and 78 r. p. m. records. Specifications: 
Dimensions, 51%4’’ x 4%4"’ x 14%"’; operates 
on either 6-volt battery or 110-, 120-, or 220- 
volt alternating or direct current; frequency, 
40 to 6,000 cycles per second; pick-up arm 
located below record; equipped with auto- 
matic shutter; needle pressure, 6 to 20 grams 
(adjustable). Photographs and pamphlet 
(in German), giving details of record player 
similar to the one being offered for licensing, 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

3. Union of South Africa—Stem Products, 
Ltd. (manufacturer), P. O. Box 33, Jacobs, 
Durban, desires to have manufactured in 
the United States, on a royalty basis, plas- 
tic battery caps. Description of cap and 
sample available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Import Opportunities 


4. Belgium—Arthur M. Seynaeve (manu- 
facturer), Rue de la Gare, Oostroozebeke, 
has available for export linen and cotton ter- 
tiles, such as duck, oyster linen, towels, 
tablecloths, padding, work suiting, tents, and 
tarpaulins. Correspondence in French pre- 
ferred. 

5. Burma—The Burma Mines and Timber 
Co. (manufacturer, broker, import-export 
merchant), 168 Boundary Road, Rangoon, 
offers on an outright-sale basis first-, sec- 
ond-, and third-quality raw rubber, 15,000- 
20,000 pounds monthly. 

Current World Trade Directory 
being prepared. 

6. Cambodia—Mme. Vve. 
(commission agent), Postal Box No. 116, 
Phnom Penh, wishes to act as agent for 
United States firms desiring to import Cam- 
bodian products, including black and white 
pepper, nux vomica resins, and lacquers. 
Correspondence in French preferred. 

7. Denmark—H. B. Krogh (export mer- 
chant), Christian den IX’s Gade 1, Copen- 
hagen K, offers on an outright-sale basis 
light beer; alcohol content, 5.6 percent by 
volume. 

8. Denmark—Lineta (sole exporter), Hel- 
lerupvej 19, Copenhagen Hellerup, offers to 
export and seeks agent for clay for silocel 
bricks, highly insulated against heat. Analy- 
sis: Moler pit moist, 52.3 percent; after dry- 
ing at 105° C., silicic acid (SiO,), 73.1 per- 
cent; ferrous oxide (Fe,O,), 3.7 percent; 
aluminum oxide (Al,O,), 9.7 percent; calcium 
oxide (CaO), 0.6 percent; anhydrous sulfuric 
acid (SO,), 0.9 percent; magnesium oxide 
(MgO), 1.7 percent; glowing loss, 0.1 percent; 
chemically bound moisture, 10.2 percent. 

9. Denmark—Skanacid, A/S (sole manu- 
facturer’s export agent), Hellerupvej 19, 
Copenhagen Hellerup, has available for ex- 
port citrate of lime, Ca,(C,H.O.), 4H,O, 100 
percent dry matter, packed in jute bags, 50 
kilograms net (kilogram = 2.2046 pounds). 

10. Denmark —TIK Radio Fabrik, A/S 
(manufacturer), Gammel Kongevej 3-5, 
Copenhagen V, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for home radio receivers and vacuum 
cleaners. As firm has had no previous ex- 
perience in shipping to the United States, it 
would appreciate any instructions considered 
essential. Illustrated leaflets (with transla- 
tion) available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. Please specify item for which loan 
material is requested. 

11. England—George Pike, Ltd. (manu- 
facturer and commission merchant, selling 
direct to public authorities, municipal au- 
thorities, and builders and contractors), 
Equipment Works, Alma Street, Birmingham 
6, offers to export public-works tools and 
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equipment for road making and surfacing, 
cable and pipe laying and drain testing and 
sewer cleansing. Monthly quantity avail- 
able for export valued at £2,000. Firm pre- 
fers to contact only public-work specialists 
buying on own account. Set of illustrated 
catalogs available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

12. England—J. T. Taylor & Co. (manufac- 
turer of shoe finishing stains, polishes, and 
dressings), Fishponds, Bristol, seeks United 
States market for a permanent type of dye, 
available in four colors, applicable to black 
leather, including suede. Sample strip of 
leather to which dye has been applied avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

13. France—Jean Caussée (exporter, whole- 
saler, manufacturer of gloves and tanned 
and dyed skins), Rue du Planard, Millau 
(Aveyron), desires to export ladies’ fine 
leather gloves. An estimated delivered price 
quotation may be obtained from the com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

14. France—Chanée & Cie. (export mer- 
chant), 25 Rue de Cléry, Paris, wishes to 
sell direct or seeks agent for highest-quality 
upholstery fabrics. Firm will furnish sam- 
ples on request. Shipping instructions de- 
sired by French firm. 

15. France—Etablissements Defigeas (man- 
ufacturer and wholesaler), Usines de 1l’Ermi- 
tage, Perigueux, Dordogne, offers to export 
and seeks agent for: (1) Thermagglisol in- 
sulating panels, made of agglomerated cork 
and fiber, and stated to be fire-, sound-, 
heat-, and cold-proof, in sizes according to 
order. Standard sizes: 1 meter x .50 meter; 
width, 30 millimeters to 70 millimeters. 
Suitable for partitions, wallboards, and sur- 
facing. (2) Ermisol insulating cellular con- 
crete (fibrocellular, lath, and cement) blocks, 
slabs, bricks, and related lines. Concrete 
slabs and blocks have same properties as 
panels, as well as being rodent- and termite- 
proof. Firm wishes to receive suggestions 
and shipping instructions from potential 
importers. Illustrated literature (in French) 
for both items available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. Correspondence in French preferred. 

16. France—Pivert Fréres & Cie. (whole- 
saler and exporter), 117 Quai de Paludate, 
Bordeaux, Gironde, desires to export and 
seeks agent (exclusive of Texas) for fine 
red and white Bordeaux wines, in 0.75 centi- 
liter bottles. For vintage wines, year of 
production desired should be stated when 
corresponding with French firm. Inspection 
available in Bordeaux, France, at expense 
of buyer. 

17. France—Société Centex (exporter, 
wholesaler, commission merchant), 9 Rue 
de Brest, Lyon, wishes to act as buyer on 
a commission basis for United States depart- 
ment stores and textile firms importing silk 
and rayon fabrics. Firm specializes in house- 
hold textiles, such as satin for eiderdown 
quilts, and silk and rayon drapes and up- 
holstery materials. In addition, it handles 
solid-color and printed silk and rayon piece 
goods suitable for women’s dresses. 

18. France—Maison Wenger-Ludwig (man- 
ufacturer), Drusenheim (Bas-Rhin), offers 
on an outright-sale basis first-quality baby 
carriages in ivory-finish rattan. Firm may 
eventually appoint a selling agent. All 
necessary shipping instructions desired. One 
photograph available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. Correspondence in French or German 
preferred. 

19. Germany—Gotthard Allweiler, Pump- 
enfabrik A. G. (manufacturer), Radolfzell/ 
Bodensee, offers to export and seeks agent 
for various types of hand-operated pumps, 
several hundred available monthly. Tlus- 
trated price sheet (with English translaiion) 
available on a loan basis from the Com- 





mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

20. Germany—Annawerk-Schamotte- und 
Tonwarenfabrik Aktiengesellschaft vorm. J. 
R. Geith (manufacturer), Oeslau bei Co- 
burg, Bavaria, offers on an outright-sale basis 
the following products: (1) Refractories 
and acid-proof bricks; (2) industrial sup- 
plies made of hard porcelain; (3) ceramic 
goods for the chemical industry. Literature 
for items 1 and 2 (in German) and item 3 
(with English translation) available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. Please specify by item 
number the loan material desired. 

21. Germany—T. Baeuerle & Soehne, Spe- 
zialfabrik fuer Technisch Uhrwerke und 
feinmechanische Geraete (manufacturer), 
St. Georgen/Schwarzwald, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for clockwork mechanisms, 
including recording, measuring, and count- 
ing devices, and electric wall clocks for offices 
and factories. Firm suggests that an experi- 
enced engineer in fine-mechanical line resid- 
ing in  clockwork-mechanism-producing 
area is required to handle product. Ilus- 
trated literature available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

22. Germany—Metallwerk Max Brose & 
Co. (manufacturer), 44 Ketschendorfer- 
strasse, Coburg, Bavaria, has available for 
export and seeks agent for automotive acces- 
sories and parts, including mechanism for 
opening and closing windows, accessory fuel 
tanks, defrosters, and bus-roof ventilating 
systems. 


23. Germany—Dr. Werner Eulitz, Apparate- 
bau (manufacturer and merchant), 47 
Breitestrasse, Schlewecke-Bad MHarzburg, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for high- 
quality dynamo-operated flashlights. Mlus- 
trated leaflet available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
B.. & 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

24. Germany—Geerz Gebr. (export and 
commission merchant), 29 Deichstrasse, 
Hamburg, offers on an outright-sale basis 250 
tons of ordinary trade-quality barbed wire, 
according to customer’s specification. 

Worid Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

25. Germany—Glaeser & Mogg, G. m. b. H. 
(manufacturer), 1 Muehlacker, Rothenburg 
o d. Tauber, Bavaria, offers on an outright- 
sale basis high-quality Christmas-tree orna- 
ments made of glass and spun glass. 

26. Germany — Hackethal-Draht-und 
Kabel-Werke, A. G. (manufacturer), 69 
Stader Landstrasse, Hannover, offers on an 
outright-sale basis high-quality insulated 
wires of all types and cables for power and 
telephone equipment. Illustrated pamphlet 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

27. Germany—C. G. Helling & Co. (manu- 
facturer and export merchant), 26-29 Her- 
rengraben, Hamburg, desires to export and 
seeks agent for high-quality wadding and 
oakum mats to protect buildings from cold, 
heat, and noise. : 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

28. Germany—tiInternationale Galalith 
Gesellschaft, A. G. (manufacturer,) 16 See- 
hafenstrasse, Hamburg-Harburg, offers on an 
outright-sale basis high-grade plastic house- 
hold articles, such as spoons, dishes, goblets, 
and egg cups. In addition, firm handles 
game accessories, including dice and poker 
chips. Price information on game items 
and catalog with prices on household arti- 
cles available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
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World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

29. Germany—Josef Koehler, Tonholz- 
handlung (wholesaler), 8 Haupstrasse, 
Baiersdorf/Mfr., Bavaria, has available for 
export “resonance” wood for musical instru- 
ments. 

30. Germany—Ernst Kratzenstein & Co. 
(export merchant), 17 Poststrasse, Hamburg, 
offers on an outright-sale basis highest- 
quality Breitenburger cement, up to 8,000- 
ton lots, packed in double paper or jute bags 
containing 42% or 50 kilograms; also in 
bulk. 

31. Germany—Paul Kuebler & Co., G. m. b. 
H., Strickwarenfabriken (manufacturer), 
106-122 Ostendstrasse, Stuttgart 13, desires 
to export and seeks agent for various styles 
of knitted and woven outer and under cloth- 
ing for men, women, and children. Set of 
sketches, showing type of garment, available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

32. Germany—Carl Martin (manufacturer 
and exporter), 80-86 Neuenkamper Strasse, 
Solingen-Hoehscheid, offers on an outright- 
sale basis dental instruments. Firm requests 
that potential United States buyers furnish 
shipping instructions. 

33. Germany—Normag Zorge, G. m. b. H. 
(manufacturer), Zorge/Suedharz, offers to 
export and seeks agent for high-grade Diesel 
tractors and equipment. Illustrated litera- 
ture with price information available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

34. Germany—Vereinigte Papierwerk Schic- 
kedanz & Co. (manufacturer), 9-17 Sieg- 
friedstrasse, Nuernberg, Bavaria, wishes to 
export and seeks agent for decorative table 
napkins. Firm will furnish samples on 
request. 

35. Germany—Tria, G. m. b. H. (export 
merchant), 5 Ferdinandstrasse, Hamburg, de- 
sires to export and seeks agent for high-grade 
tin'toy cranes. One packing case contains 50 
cranes. 

36. Germany—Kettenfabrik Unna, G. m. b. 
H. (manufacturer and exporter), Schliessfach 
75, Unna, offers to export and seeks agent for 
10 tons monthly of proof coil chains and BBB 
chains, 16 mm.@ (5% inch). Firm desires to 
be furnished with United States standards, 
packing instructions, customs declaration, 
and other information considered essential. 

37. Germany—Herbert Wagner, Bildhauer 
(manufacturer, artist), Siegsdorf/Obb., Ba- 
varia, offers on an outright-sale basis hand- 
carved wooden sculptures, (crucifixes, creches, 
religious carvings, and altar). 

38. Germany—Alban Winter, Etuifabrik 
fuer Musikinstrumente (manufacturer), 
Ohlstadt Kr. Garmisch-Partenkirchen/Obb., 
Bavaria, desires to export and seeks agent for 
musical-instrument cases. 

39. Italy—Paolo Agnesi & Figli (manu- 
facturer and exporter), 1 Via Tomaso Schiva, 
Imperia-Oneglia, offers on an outright-sale 
basis first-grade macaroni and spaghetti. 
Samples furnished gratis by sellers. It is 
suggested that potential United States im- 
porters give instructions as to packing, ship- 
ments, and import requirements considered 
essential. 

40. Italy—TRATRA, Transcontinentale 
Trading Co., Ltd. (exporter of textiles and 
yarns), Via Luccoli 22/1, Genoa, wishes to 
export and seeks agent for first-quality raw 
hemp, cotton tertiles, jute cloth for bags, 
woolen suitings for men and women, and 
jute and cotton yarn. Inspection available 
by Sorveglianza at purchaser’s expense. It 
is suggested that potential United States im- 
porters give instructions as to packing, ship- 
ments, and import requirements considered 
essential. 

41. Japan—<Asahi Tsusho Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porter, manufacturer, importer), No. 23, 1- 
chome, Negi-cho, Nakamura-ku, Nagoya 
(Nagoya Central P. O. Box 63), desires to con- 
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tact reliable importers or distributors of sew- 
ing machines located in the New York area. 

42. Japan—Kawazoe & Co. (exporter), P. O. 
Box No. 18, Ikeda, seeks United States market 
for imitation-pearl necklaces, sewing ma- 
chines, fountain pens, and cigarete cases. 

43. Japan—Seito & Co., Ltd. (exporter, im- 
porter, manufacturers’ representative), Oye 
Building, Osaka, wishes to contact firms han- 
dling silk cloth specially made for design 
or printing purposes. Sample available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

44. Japan—The Tomoe Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), 703, 2-chome, Oimazatohon- 
machi, Higashinari-ku, Osaka, seeks United 
States market for Feather brand sewing ma- 
chines. 

45. Japan—United Trading Corporation 
(agent, exporter, importer), Ginroku Build- 
ing, 3 Roku-chome, Ginza, Tokyo, is inter- 
ested in contacting firms importing silica 
stone, a raw material suitable for manufac- 
turing optical lenses. Analysis: Silica, 
99.9 percent; FeO, 0.02 to 0.01 percent. 

46. Mexico—Aurelio Cadena, Fabrica de 
Ropa Auca (manufacturer, wholesaler, re- 
tailer of woolen and cotton clothing for men 
and boys), Alvaro Obregon No. 27, San Luis 
Potosi, offers on an outright-sale basis army 
or navy clothing of wool and/or cotton, 
6,000—8,000 suits a month. 

47. Morocco—SUNA (Sociedad Urbaniza- 
dora del Norte de Africa, S. A.) (manufac- 
turer), Apartado de Correos No. 205, Tetuan, 
(Spanish Zone), has available for export 
high-grade glazed tiles for flooring, walls, 
and roofing, manufactured on order accord- 
ing to purchaser’s specifications. Independ- 
ent quality inspection available at pur- 
chaser’s expense by Lloyd’s or Superintend- 
ence. As firm is not experienced in shipping 
to the United States, it would appreciate in- 
formation as to standard grades, customary 
packing units, and other requirements con- 
sidered essential. 

48. Netherlands—James Smith & Zoonen 
(stevedore and shipping company; traders in 
barytes and fluorspar), 10 Koningin Emma- 
plein, Rotterdam, offers on an outright-sale 
basis oil barytes and barytes (lumps or 
ground) for lithopone; and fluorspar filter 
cake and fluorspar (lumps or ground) for 
metallurgical and chemical purposes. In- 
dependent quality inspection available at 
shipping port of Rotterdam. 

49. Spain—Pelegrin Feu Puig (manufac- 
turer), Puerta de Santa Madrona 32, Barce- 
lona, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
metal stamped buttons (plated and gilded), 
300 gross a month. Buttons manufactured 
according to samples and specifications given 
by purchaser. Firm requests complete ship- 
ping instructions. Samples of three types 
of buttons available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. Correspondence in Spanish preferred. 

50. Sweden—Kamfabriken Gewe (manu- 
facturer and exporter), 52 Grona Vagen, 
Gislaved, offers on an outright-sale basis 
first-class hand-sawn celluloid combs, 6,000 
dozen yearly. Descriptive information and 
specifications furnished by Swedish firm on 
request. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

51. Sweden—-GGteborgs Vaveri, AB (manu- 
facturer), 2 A, Generalsgatan, Géteborg, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for two 
types of first-class pure worsted fabrics: (1) 
58s worsted, width, 140 centimeters, approxi- 
mately 5,000 meters; (2) 68/70s worsted 
crepe, width, 130 centimeters, 2,000 meters a 
month. Price quotation and sample of each 
type of fabric available om a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. Please specify item for which loan 
material is desired. 

52. Syria.—Moustafa Abbas and Sons 
(wholesaler and export merchant), P. O. Box 
416, Hama Street, Homs, offers on an out- 





right-sale basis 2,000 metric tons of Syrian 
cottonseed (1950 crop) for extraction of oil, 
packed in used jute bags of 120-130 pounds 
net. Information as to usual specifications 
and standards prevalent on United States 
market requested by firm. 

53. Syria—Sons of Issa and Nejib Karkour 
(export merchant), Madineh Street, Hama, 
offers on an outright-sale basis 1,000 metric 
tons of Syrian cottonseed (1950 crop) for ex- 
traction of oil, packed in used jute bags of 
120-130 pounds net; and 250 metric tons of 
Syrian white carpet wool, 1951 first clip, 
scoured basis, in bales of 180-200 kilograms, 
hand pressed. Delivery date for wool, June 


1951. Firm requests information as _ to 
usual United States specifications and 
standards. 


54. Syria—Mansour Djenandji (export mer- 
chant), P. O. Box 29, Aleppo, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for 500 metric tons of Syrian 
cotton oil seeds, 1950 crop, packed in used 
jute bags of 120—130 pounds net. 

55. Syria—Mohammad Abd-al Rahman 
Hariri (exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer), 
15 Gumrok Street, Aleppo, offers to export 
and seeks agent for 25 metric tons of Syrian 
white washed wool, 80-85 percent yield, in 
bales of 200-210 kilograms, hand pressed. 


Export Opportunities 


56. Ethiopia—Société Commerciale France- 
Ethiopia (importing distributor), P. O. Box 
1026, Addis Ababa, wishes purchase quota- 
tions for 500,000 units each of penicillin, 
aureomycin, chloromycetin, streptomycin, 
and terramycin. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

57. Germany—Toy-Representa (importer, 
manufacturers’ agent, commission mer- 
chant), 79 Neue Mainzerstrasse, Frankfort on 
the Main, seeks purchase quotations and 
agency for all kinds of plastic toys, such as 
toy animals, vehicles, novelties; and con- 
struction sets. Firm is interested only in 
toys of plastic materials. 

58. Germany—Jakob Winter, Inh. Willi 
Winter (manufacturer), Moehrendorf bei, 
Erlangen, Bavaria, wishes purchase quota- 
tions for cotton felting, artificial leather, and 
imitation-leather paper for musical-instru- 
ment cases. Firm states that dollar exchange 
is available from export sales. 

59. Iran—Iran Plastic Molders Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Avenue Kakh-Bala 12, 
Koutcheh Nour, Tehran, urgently requests 
quotations from American manufacturers 
of virgin polystyrene injection molding com- 
pound. Firm requires approximately 4 tons 
monthly for the production of plastic 
products (combs, table plates, clothespins, 
ashtrays, etc.) for the domestic market. 
Payment will be made against documents by 
letter of credit. 

60. Japan—Hara Trading Co., Ltd. (expor- 
ter, importer), Nippon Building, No. 4, Tori 
2-chome, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, seeks 
quotations on cotton waste. 

61. Japan—Kyokko-Sha & Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer, exporter, importer), No. 1, 3-chome, 
Maki-cho, chuo-ku, Tokyo, seeks quotations 
on iron ore. 

62. Japan—Sanyo Trading Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter), 11, 2-chome, Kandanishiki-cho, Chi- 
yoda-ku, Tokyo, seeks quotations on salt. 

63. Japan—Yakusendo Co., Ltd., 26 Korai- 
bashi, 3-chome, Higashi-ku, Osaka, wishes 
to contact exporters, wholesalers, and deal- 
ers in rebuilt sewing machines. 

64. Netherlands—Pieter K. Kooiman 
(manufacturers’ agent, importer and ex- 
porter of general merchandise), Enkhuizen, 
is interested in obtaining approximately 20 
sample plants of American strawberries hav- 
ing very red pulp. Mr. Kooiman intends to 
experiment with these sample plants and 
to compare their quality with those grown 
in the Netherlands. 

65. Netherlands—Wings Works (importer, 
manufacturer, agent), 168 Bovendijk, Rot- 
terdam, seeks direct purchase quotations for 


(Continued on p. 25) 
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Chile 
1951 ECONOMIC PROSPECTS 


The economic outlook in January 1951 
was more favorable than at the beginning 
of 1950. Restricted bank credit brought 
about a sounder business structure. Partial 
devaluation and the extension of the use 
of the free-market rate of exchange to trans- 
actions constituting more than one-third 
of the 1951 exchange expenditure estimate 
was placing foreign trade on a more realistic 
and competitive basis. Foreign demand and 
prices offered for copper and nitrate had 
recovered, with demand exceeding current 
productive capacity. 

Labor difficulties were less acute than at 
the beginning of 1950; but, owing primarily 
to the round of wage increases during that 
year, prices rose almost as much as in 1949; 
and, largely because of salary increases for 
Government employees, there was a fiscal 
deficit in 1950, in contrast to surpluses in 
preceding years. These factors are likely 
to cause an increase in 1951 in the rate 
of expansion of the circulating medium. 

The Chilean National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil (Condecor) estimated exchange receipts 
in 1951 of $332,000,000, roughly $100,000,000 
more than the exchange budget estimate of 
1950. Expenditures of about $%267,000,000 
were anticipated for merchandise imports in 
1951. Assuming general similarity of the 
estimates, this was a rise of $78,000,000 over 
the initial 1950 budget. 


TRADE AND EXCHANGE REGULATION 


Imports in 1951 in category A-1, import- 
able without import license at the free- 
market exchange rate, were anticipated at 
$65,500,000. Category A-2, merchandise 
which may be imported without restriction 
as to quantity at the 50, 60, or free-market 
rates, included $77,000,000 of imports. Cate- 
gory B-1, imports at the free-market rate, 
controlled as to volume, totaled $30,000,000. 
Category B-2 imports, controlled as to vol- 
ume and at the 31, 50, 60, or free-market 
rates were expected to total $97,000,000. The 
lists of commodities to which the preferential 
rates of 31, 50, and 60 pesos per dollar will 
apply were published in the official bulletin 
of January 18, 1951. 

At mid-January, the Condecor announced 
it would take measures to stabilize the so- 
called gold dollar at about 135 pesos per 
dollar, and the free-market exchange rate 
at about 70 pesos per dollar. By decree No. 
44, published January 29, the list of com- 
modities which may be imported during the 
first 6 months of 1951 under the so-called 
gold law (9270) was established, including 
principally: Automobiles with an f. o. b. 
value of under $1,500, automobile accesso- 
ries, domestic refrigerators of more than 5- 
foot capacity, photographic cameras and 
parts, cigars, and whisky. 

The improved exchange-rate treatment of 
hew foreign capital investments was appar- 
ently reflected in the Condecor’s approval 
of three applications for transfer of capital 
to Chile—a dry-cleaning plant from the 
United States, a heavy canvas manufactur- 
ing plant from Belgium, and a cotton mill for 
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the manufacture of towels from Italy. Pre- 
liminary approval was also granted an Eng- 
lish thread-manufacturing firm to establish 
a local branch. Chile’s largest roofing manu- 
facturer announced that a plant to produce 
asphalt floor tiles is being installed, some 
$150,000 in machinery and equipment being 


furnished as a capital investment by a United 
States firm. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION LOWER IN 1950 


Bar-copper production during 1950, was 
about 15,000 metric tons below the 351,315- 
ton output of 1949, and Chilean-nitrate pro- 
duction was some 110,000 metric tons short 
of the 1,722,106 tons produced in 1949. Both 
industries were in full production during 
January 1951. However, the Chuquicamata 
copper mine is treating progressively poorer 
grade ore as the oxide beds are depleted, 
and the plant for processing sulfide ores is 
not expected to be in operation until late 
1951 or early 1952. The Maria Elena nitrate 
plant has been working through a bank of 
low-grade ore, but about February 1, the 
50,000-ton-per-year pilot solar evaporation 
plant commenced operations. 

Coal production during 1950 was 2,180,474 
gross metric tons, about 100,000 tons higher 
than in 1949. Iron-ore output was estimated 
at 250,000 short tons greater than the 1949 
production of 2,954,543 short tons. Steel- 
ingot output of the Huachipato works of 
the Cia. de Acero del Pacifico amounted to 
28,000 metric tons during the July-December 
period, and production has now reached a 
rate of around 30 percent of the plant's 
236,400-ton annual capacity. 


Crop ESTIMATES 


January crop estimates of the Chilean Min- 
istry of Agriculture indicated that current 
acreages of potatoes, lentils, garbanzos, corn, 
garlic, and onions are slightly larger than in 
1949-50, whereas areas planted to field peas 
and beans are smaller. Heavy rains in south- 
ern areas during January retarded wheat 
and oats harvesting and marketing, but pas- 
tures were in excellent condition. Consid- 
erable grass will not be utilized because of 
the heavy reduction in livestock numbers 
following the 1949 drought. Late blight 
caused damage to potato plantings in the 
southern region. Available spray materials 
and equipment are insufficient to control 
the disease, and production in 1950-51 is 
likely to suffer. 


ALLOCATIONS FOR PUBLIc WORKS 


The building industry continued to reflect 
a decline in private capital available for 
house construction, reductions in the con- 
struction budgets of the social-security in- 
stitutes, and rising costs of materials. For 
the Government’s extraordinary plan of pub- 
lic works during 1951, 440,000,000 pesos, de- 
rived from a special tax on copper, have been 
allocated among the six departments of the 
Bureau of Public Works as follows: 105,600,- 
000 each to the Road and Irrigation Depart- 
ments; 66,600,.00 each to the Railway and 
Architectural Departments; and 52,800,000 
each to the Hydraulic Development and Port 
Departments. 








It was also announced that 39,500,000 pesos 
will be allocated for construction of two road 
tunnels—one on the road between Santiago 
and Valparaiso, and the other between San- 
tiago and Los Andes—and that 260,000,000 
pesos would be expended for construction of 
water-supply systems in various parts of the 
country. The Municipality of Santiago was 
endeavoring to arrange a foreign credit of 
$600,000 to purchase garbage-collecting and 
street-cleaning equipment. 


SHIPPING SERVICES IMPROVED 


Chilean shipping to east-coast countries in- 
creased during January. Special voyages 
were authorized, and a naval transport was 
leased to a private company to augment its 
fleet in this service. The Chilean Steamship 
Line expanded its fleet on the European serv- 
ice to six vessels, and reportedly was nego- 
tiating with a Spanish firm for the purchase 
of additional freighters. On January 26 the 
Brazilian airline, Panair Do Brasil, inaugu- 
rated a 734-hour Rio de Janeiro-Asuncion- 
Santiago air service. 


INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS 


An extension agreement of the Coopera- 
tive Health and Sanitation program, of the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs, was 
signed on January 9; and on January 16 
Chile signed a technical agreement with the 
United States for a Cooperative Program of 
Education and a Technical Agreement for a 
Cooperative Program of Agriculture and Live- 
stock, in addition to a Basic (Point-IV) 
Agreement for Technical Cooperation. At 
the close of the month, Chile signed an agree- 
ment with the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations on the 
subject of technical agricultural assistance. 

An agreement providing for amortization 
and service of the Argentine loan, extended 
in 1946-47 to meet Chile’s shortage of wheat 
and edible oils, was signed January 26, in 
Buenos Aires. According to the press, this 
agreement stipulated that some $8,500,000 
will be paid in the form of iron and steel ex- 
ports from the Cia. de Acero del Pacifico to 
IAPI (Instituto Argentino de Promocion del 
Intercambio), and $10,000,000 will be paid in 
free foreign exchange. Another agreement 
with Argentina was signed on that date re- 
solving certain difficulties relating to the ex- 
ploitation of the Antofagasta-Salta rail- 
way.—U. S. Embassy, Santiago, Feb. 8, 1951. 


Egypt 
Economic Conditions 


HIGHER ADVISORY ECONOMIC COUNCIL 
ESTABLISHED 


The Higher Advisory Economic Council was 
Officially established with the promulgation 
of a Royal Decree dated December 18, 1950, 
published in the Arabic Edition of Journal 
Officiel No. 120 of December 21. This decree 
provides, in summary, as follows: 

(1) The Council is to consist of 17 mem- 
bers including the Minister of National 
Economy, as president; the Ministers of 
Finance and of Commerce and Industry; the 
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presidents of the Economic Commission and 
the Financial Commission of the Senate; the 
presidents of the Economic Commission and 
the Financial Commission of the Chamber 
of Deputies; and 10 members who will be 
named by decree for a period of 2 years sub- 
ject to renewal. If one of these posts is 
vacated before expiration of the 2-year term, 
a@ replacement will be named for the re- 
maining period. 

(2) The Council is empowered to give ad- 
vice on économic plans and programs and 
propose means of execution. 

(3) The Council will be convoked by its 
president who may also invite governmental 
functionaries or others useful for their 
knowledge or experience, but such persons 
will have no vote in the deliberations. Ten 
members will constitute a quorum. Deci- 
sions are to be taken by a majority of those 


20 percent ad valorem, with a 
minimum duty of 30 milliemes 


Same duty as 


be in favor of the group that includes the 
president. 

(4) Rules and regulations governing the 
Council’s organization and procedure will 
be laid down by the Ministry of National 
Economy. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


WINES, ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES, TOBACCO, 
AND TOBACCO PRODUCTS: IMPORT DUTIES 
INCREASED 


Import duties were increased in Egypt on 
a number of products considered luxury 
goods, including wines and alcoholic bev- 
erages, tobacco, cigarettes, and cigars, by 
Royal Decree effective January 20, published 
in the Journal Officiel Egyptien of January 
28. 

The new rates, as well as the old, follow: 


Old Duty New Duty 


30 percent ad valorem, with a 
minimum duty of 45 milliemes 
per liter. 


(a) above and, in addition, a custom duty equal to 


the excise duty on alcohol for the alcoholic content exceeding 13°. 


present. In event of a tie the decision will 
Tariff No. Item 
158 Wines, ordinary, produced exclusively by 
the fermentation of fresh grapes or dry 
raisins 
(a) Containing up to and ineluding 
13° of alcohol: (1) In bottles, 
2) in flaschis containing 2 liters per liter. 
or less, (3) in other containers. 
(b) Containing over 13° of alcohol 
159 Sweet wines (vins de liqueur), mistelles, 
vermouth, strong wines, sweet or dry, 
and aromatized wines 
(a) In bottles {25 percent ad valorem 
b) Other 
per liter. 


160 Sparkling wines 
162 Spirits 
(a) In bottles 
(b) Other 


minimum duty of 36 milliemes 
30 percent ad valorem 


£E9 per hectoliter 


38 percent ad valorem with a 
minimum duty of 54 milliemes 
per liter. 

45 percent ad valorem. 


with a 


£E18 per hectoliter. 


1) Containing not over 44° of ££E4.400 per hectoliter £E15 per hectoliter. 
pure alcohol. 
2) Other 106 milliemes per degree of pure 100 milliemes per degree of pure 
alcohol. alcohol. 
174 ‘Tobacco, in leaves £E2.100 per kilogram net £E2.500 per kilogram net 
175 Tobacco, deprived of its stems, petioles, or do Do. 
median nerves. 
176 Tobacco, manufactured (cut or pressed, £EF2.900 per kilogram net £E3.500 per kilogram net. 
snuff, cigarettes, ete.) 
177 Cigars, of all kinds do Do. 


Ad valorem duties are levied on the c. 1. f. 
value of the goods. The millieme is a frac- 
tional monetary unit; 1,000 milliemes=£E1 
(about US$2.87). 


Franee 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN JANUARY 


Rising prices and the anticipation of fur- 
ther increases were the salient feature of the 
French economic scene as 1951 opened. Un- 
like earlier inflationary periods since 1945, 
the current upsurge has been largely a re- 
sult of external factors. Industrial raw ma- 
terials were 42 percent higher in January 
than a year earlier, principally because of 
sharp increases in the cost of imported wool, 
cotton, rubber, and nonferrous metals. 

The advance in raw-material costs has not 
yet had its full impact on retail prices. 
Mounting prices for imported coal have 
forced the Government to face the alter- 
natives of increasing prices to industrial and 
domestic consumers or of increasing subsi- 
dies on imported coal, at a cost which may 
approach 20,000,000,000 francs annually. A 
rise in industrial coal prices would probably 
lead to demands by the steel industry for 
higher domestic prices, which would have 
widespread repercussions among steel con- 
sumers. 

The price of household gas to domestic 
consumers was increased 20 percent effec- 
tive January 1. The nationalized electricity 
industry is also reported to have asked for 
a price increase in order to finance its equip- 
ment program. A 15 percent increase in 
family allowances, which the Government 
has decided to recommend to the National 
Assembly, is expected to result in a propor- 
tionate increase in rents (tied by law to the 
family allowance) and in subway and bus 
fares. 

PRICES AND WAGES 


Official declarations thus far indicate a de- 
sire to avoid or at least postpone the re- 
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establishment of machinery for rigid price 
and wage controls. The Government ap- 
pears to be hoping that good 1951 harvests, 
stabilization of raw-material prices in world 
markets, a moderate increase in industrial 
production, and the prudence of the French 
consumer will restrain the general price rise. 
Meanwhile the Government will use export 
restrictions and the suspension of import 
duties on specific products in an attempt to 
reduce certain bulges in the price line. Al- 
though such import programs have not been 
notably successfui in the past, a recent state- 
ment by the Government that it was plan- 
ning to suspend the 40 percent import duty 
on pork resulted in a 6 percent price decline 
in 4 days. (See AGRICULTURE section follow- 
ing.) 

Although no major strike action took 
place during January, labor unrest is again 
mounting, largely as a result of recent price 
rises and the fact that a further sharp in- 
crease in the cost of living is believed in- 
evitable. 


RETAIL TRADE 


Consumer purchasing at January “white 
sales” has been unusually heavy, with pref- 
erence being shown for medium qualities. 
Buyers apparently anticipated that retail 
prices of linens would soon reflect the sharp 
advance in raw-material costs. Conse- 
quently there is considerable apprehension 
among merchants about the possibility that 
sales of soft goods will decline when rising 
raw-material costs have had their full re- 
percussion on the retail level. 


INDUSTRY 


As during the two preceding months of the 
fourth quarter of 1950, December production 
was about one-third higher than the 1938 
level and 6 percent above December 1949. 
An increasing proportion of production, 
notably of metals and textiles, was destined 
for export. This development was due pri- 
marily to increased demand resulting from 
rearmament and economic expansion in 





other countries; however, increasing exports 
of consumer goods suggested that inflation- 
ary tendencies in France were less marked 
than in certain other areas. A tight supply 
of certain raw materials, notably coke, wood 
pulp, cotton, sulfur, copper, and zinc, ap- 
peared to be the principal hurdle to further 
production increases. Bauxite extraction, 
however, is reportedly running 20 percent 
higher than last year. 

The final draft and review by Schuman 
Plan delegation heads of annexes to the basic 
coal-steel agreement are reported to be pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily. These annexes deal 
with perequation measures and the harmoni- 
zation of transportation costs and trade poli- 
cies. There has, however, been some delay 
in drawing up articles 60 and 61 of the basic 
draft, which deal with the decartelization 
problem, still under discussion within and 
between delegations. 

Two important new mergers in the French 
steel industry have been announced. Three 
large groups, Marine et Homecourt, Miche- 
ville, and Pont-a-Mousson, have formed 
SIDELOR (Union Siderurgique Lorraine), 
bringing under one ownership six steel mills, 
iron mines, and related facilities. Two exist- 
ing De Wendel groups have been merged into 
another new company. The two new com- 
panies, together with USINOR, which was 
formed by a merger in 1948, are now prob- 
ably the three largest steel companies in 
France. 

The latest mergers appear to have been 
partially motivated by the impending adop- 
tion of the Schuman Plan. It is said that 
they will allow better integration of pro- 
duction, promote greater efficiency, and pro- 
vide better possibilities of meeting German 
competition. They will also give the new 
companies a more powerful voice in rela- 
tions with the Plan’s proposed high authority. 

The basic export price of steel merchant 
bars was raised from $84 to $90 on Decem- 
ber 15 and from $90 to $104 on January 17. 
The latest figure is more than double pre- 
Korean prices. Domestic steel prices have 
so far remained unchanged, though increases 
are under consideration, owing to the prob- 
ability of increased coal and coke costs. 


AGRICULTURE 


Following a sharp increase in meat prices 
in November, December, and early January, 
the Government announced on January 22 its 
intention to stop exports of veal and live 
calves and temporarily to suspend the 40 
percent import duty on pork. A 6 percent 
drop in pork prices on the Paris market dur- 
ing the next 4 days was attributed to the 
announcement, which was given wide dis- 
tribution in the French press. 

Harvesting of the large sugar-beet crop 
and unfavorable planting conditions have in- 
terfered with seeding of winter wheat. 
Nevertheless Government Officials believe that 
heavier January and February seeding will 
result in a total area of harvest in 1951 
at least equivalent to that harvested in 1950. 
Soil conditions during much of January were 
very favorable. 

Collections of wheat during the first 5 
months (August—December) of the 1950-51 
season are reported to be about 7.4 percent 
less than during the comparable period of 
the 1949-50 season. French officials are con- 
fident, however, that France can meet all 
export commitments and end the current 
marketing season with adequate stocks. Net 
exports of wheat from France during the 
1950-51 season (ending July 31) are ex- 
pected to total between 450,000 and 500,000 
metric tons. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Provisional figures for French trade with 
foreign countries for 1950 show a consider- 
able expansion over 1949 in both imports (up 
16 percent) and exports (up 50 percent). 
Exports (685,000,000,000 francs) covered 87 
percent of imports (792,000,000,000), com- 
pared with 67 percent in 1949 and 65 percent 
in 1938. 
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Trade with the dollar zone in the second 
half of the year was more than double the 
first-half figure. Progress was less marked 
with the sterling zone, as soaring prices of 
raw materials could not be overcome by in- 
creased exports. Sales to this area covered 
little more than half of purchases. France 
was substantially on the credit side in trade 
with other areas, notably Germany and South 
America. United States, Germany, and Bene- 
lux, in that order, were the leading sources 
of supply; and the United Kingdom, Ger- 
many, and Benelux were France’s principal 
customers, with the United Staes in fifth 
position. 

In trade with the United States, French 
exports rose from $54,000,000 in 1949 to $125,- 
000,000 in 1950, while imports declined from 
$576,000,000 in 1949 to $377,000,000 in 1950. 
Consequently, the ratio of imports covered 
by exports changed from 9.4 percent in 1949 
to 33 percent in 1950. This remarkable shift 
was led by a sharp increase in exports of 
metals, chiefly raw and semifinished steel 
products, which totaled $30,000,000 (1949: 
$30,000,000). Exports of textile manufac- 
tures were second in importance, totaling 
$28,000,000 (1949: $13,000,000), followed by 
foods and beverages, chemicals, and hides 
and skins. 

TRADE AGREEMENTS 


A new trade pact for the first half of 1951 
was signed with Belgium-Luxembourg on 
January 6, providing notably for greater ac- 
cess of Belgian and Luxembourg products to 
French Union territories. 

A 1-year pact with Argentina, signed Jan- 
uary 12, envisages total trade of 100,000,000,- 
000 francs, including shipment to Argentina 
of 500,000 tons of iron and steel products. 

Formal commercial relations between 
France and Poland were resumed under a 
temporary agreement, signed January 17, 
covering the first quarter of 1951. Their 
previous commercial pact had lapsed at the 
end of 1949. Principal products for ex- 
change are phosphates, iron and steel prod- 
ucts, tires, and automobile spare parts from 
France; and coal, soya, and corn from Po- 
land. Negotiations on a longer-term accord 
are scheduled to begin in March. 


FINANCE 


The National Assembly adopted on Jan- 
uary 8 the Government’s military budget of 
740,000,000,000 francs. The regular budget 
for 1951 is still under consideration. Mean- 
while, the Assembly has voted two “pro- 
visional twelfths’’ to provide for expendi- 
tures during January and February. 

Reflecting the trend on world markets, 
gold prices soared in Paris early in January, 
but tapered off later in the month. The 1- 
kilogram ingot rose from 531,000 francs on 
December 31 to 590,000 on January 8, then 
declined to 544,000 on January 29.—U. S. 
EMBASSY, PARIS, JANUARY 31, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


HoGs AND PorK Except Bacon: IMPORT 
DuTIES SUSPENDED 


Import duties have been suspended in 
France on hogs (French import tariff number 
ex 6) and on fresh or frozen pork, except 
bacon (no. 13 C), by an order of February 1, 
1951, published in the French Journal 
Officiel of February 3, states a report of 
February 6 from the U. S. Embassy in Paris. 


TOURISTS’ DOLLAR PURCHASES FOR EXPORT: 
EXEMPTION From SALES TAXES EXTENDED 


The temporary exemption from sales taxes, 
up to 13 percent ad valorem, of tourists’ 
United States dollar purchases in France for 
export has been extended until October 31, 
1951, and exemption for the same period has 
been accorded similar purchases paid for 
with checks or travelers’ checks written in 
Canadian dollars, according to a notice (Avis 
No. 486) of the Office des Changes, published 
in the Journal Officiel of February 1, and a 
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report of February 2 from the United States 
Embassy at Paris. 

(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
January 1, 1951, for previous announcement.) 


Germany, Eastern 


Exchange and Finance 


IMPORT AND EXPORT OF CURRENCY BY 
FOREIGN TRAVELERS 


According to Aussenhandelsdienst of De- 
cember 21, 1950, the following foreign-ex- 
change regulations are in force in Eastern 
Germany: 

Deutschemark (Ost) currency may neither 
be brought into nor taken out of the Soviet 
Zone. 

Importation of foreign exchange into the 
Soviet Zone of Occupation is permitted. 
Foreign residents are authorized to exchange 
foreign currency, at the exchange rate set 
by the Deutsche Notenbank, at border-con- 
trol stations or at a financial institution. 
Unexpended Deutschemark (Ost) currency 
may not be exchange for foreign currency. 

Foreign travelers departing from the Soviet 
Zone may take out foreign currency which 
has not been exchanged for German cur- 
rency upon presentation of the certificate 
which had been issued by border-control 
authorities. 


Germany, Western 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The economic situation in Western Ger- 
many took a turn for the worse in December 
1950. The most critical trends in recent 
weeks have been the unexpectedly sharp rise 
in unemployment, the 5 percent decline in 
industrial production, coal and power short- 
ages, prospective shortages of other raw ma- 
terials, price increases, and the still unsolved 
payments problem with the European Pay- 
ments Union. In January the situation im- 
proved somewhat when unemployment began 
to decline in the latter part of the month. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


In December the index of industrial pro- 
duction (excluding food processing, build- 
ing, and stimulants) declined by 7 points to 
128 percent of the 1936 level, mainly because 
of the coal shortage, which caused many 
producers to work shorter hours, or to close 
down completely between Christmas and 
New Year, in order to conserve dwindling 
stocks. There were no large-scale dismissals 
during December, total industrial employ- 
ment declining less than 1 percent. 

The production decline occurred in spite 
of well-packed order books in almost all in- 
dustries. A large part of this demand repre- 
sents export orders, orders for capital 
equipment, and orders for the purpose of 
expanding inventories in anticipation of 
higher prices or future increase in consumer 
demand. Orders booked in the investment- 
and production-goods industries are run- 
ning one-third to one-half higher than cur- 
rent production. 

The daily rate of coal production reached 
a peak of 383,000 tons in the month of No- 
vember, but declined to a monthly average 
of about 380,000 tons in December and 
January. 

Crude-steel output totaled 959,000 tons in 
December, about 15 percent below the No- 
vember level. January output is estimated 
at 1,042,000 tons (preliminary figure). 

Mechanical-engineering firms enjoyed an 
ever-improving order situation in January. 
Firms which are not fully booked have al- 
most reached their capacity. Most firms 
could increase production on the potentials 
of their present order books except for pos- 
sible raw-material and labor shortages. The 
machine-tool industry showed the greatest 
gains in the field of mechanical engineering, 
despite almost complete cessation of business 


with the former large buyers of Eastern 
Europe. The textile-machinery industry has 
about a 10-month backlog at the present 
time. 

A substantial increase of production in the 
fine-mechanics and optics industry started 
as early as the spring of 1950 and continued 
through the end of the year. The peak pre- 
war production level has been reached. Ex- 
port of cameras was 45 percent, spectacle 
lenses 49 percent, and mathematical instru- 
ments 85 percent of production. 

The production index for the electrical 
industry increased during 1950 from 204 to 
313 percent of the 1936 level, the highest 
index of any industrial branch. Only 8 per- 
cent of the total production was exported in 
1950, compared with 11.5 percent in 1936. 

During January the chemical industry felt 
the effects of inadequate supplies of coal, 
coke, electricity, and coke-oven gas and was 
forced to curtail production. There has been 
a steady decline in production during the 
last quarter of 1950, from the September high 
of 138 percent to 132 percent in October and 
126 percent in November. A severe shortage 
is developing in crude sulfur. Domestic pro- 
duction is small and limited, and Western 
Germany is dependent on imports from the 
United States. This shortage has developed 
as a result of reduction of sulfur exports in 
the United States. The synthetic-fiber and 
insecticide industries will be forced to cur- 
tail production drastically unless higher im- 
ports of sulfur are received. 


LABOR 


Registered unemployment in the Federal 
Republic rose during January by 131,000 to 
total 1,821,000. This was 11.5 percent of the 
wage- and salary-earning labor force (10.7 
percent in December) and 8.1 percent of the 
total labor force (7.5 percent in December). 
An encouraging sign that the winter peak 
may have been reached came during the 
latter half of the month, when unemploy- 
ment declined—for the first time since the 
end of October—by 90,000. 

The most serious postwar strike threat, 
scheduled for February 1, posed by 800,000 
workers in the iron- and steel-producing and 
the mining industries was averted by a 
management-union agreement on January 
25. Labor’s demand for a voice in the eco- 
nomic management of individual enterprises 
in these industries was fundamentally met. 
The industry-labor pact provides for the con- 
tinuation of 50 percent labor representation 
on the boards of supervision in iron- and 
steel-producing plants subject to Allied High 
Commission Law No. 27, and extends this ar- 
rangement to the coal- and iron-ore-mining 
industries. In accordance with his promise 
to use a negotiated agreement as the basis 
for legislation, the Federal Chancellor expe- 
dited preparation and Cabinet consideration: 
of an appropriate bill. The draft has been 
transmitted to Parliament. 


COMMODITY PRICES 


In December the three major price indexes 
showed another increase. The basic-material 
price index rose 5 points (2 percent) in De- 
cember to a record of 229 percent of the 1938 
level; the industrial component of the index 
rose 9 points to a high of 265, while the agri- 
cultural component dropped 1 point to 176 
percent of 1938. The index of industrial- 
producer prices rose 6 points (3 percent) in 
December to a postwar record of 195 percent 
of the 1938 base value. Sharp increases in 
some groups—up to 9 percent in the metals 
group—seemed to continue to reflect the 
impact of rising world market prices. The 
consumer price index rose another point in 
December, reaching 151 percent of 1938. 


BERLIN 


West Berlin industrial production con- 
tinued its upward trend, but at a slower 
rate, during December, as the index rose by 
1 point to 44 percent of the 1936 level. The 
seasonal decline expected in December may 
not occur until a later date when the effects 
of shortages reach Berlin. Thus far, the 
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city has been only slightly affected by the 
present West German difficulties in obtaining 
industrial raw materials and coal. Output 
even in the most sensitive branches of in- 
dustry remained at the level of the previous 
month. Consumer goods output declined 
considerably, however, owing largely to the 
seasonal decline in clothing-industry deliv- 
eries.—OFFICE OF THE U. S. HIGH COMMISs- 
SIONER FOR GERMANY, FRANKFURT, FEs. 9, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MINERAL OILS: INTERNAL TAXES MODIFIED 


Internal taxes on various kinds of mineral 
oils imported into or produced in the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany are modified, by 
a law of January 19, 1951, effective from 
January 21, 1951, until March 31, 1953, and 
published in the Bundesgesetzblatt of Jan- 
uary 20, 1951. This law amends and supple- 
ments the Mineral Oil Tax Law of March 22, 
1939. 

The new tax rates on mineral oils are as 
follows, in Deutschemarks (1 Deutsche- 
mark=$0.238) per 100 kilograms, actual 
weight: 

Domestically 


1. Mineral oils produced Imported 


a. Gasoline 19. 00 13 
b. Illuminating oils (petroleum) and 
tractor fuels 11.00 
ec. Gas oils 
aa. By distillation of crude oil, hy- 
drogenation or by other 
method 10. 90 7 
bb. By low temperature carboniza- 
tion of lignite 11.90 7 
d. Lubricating oils 23. 00 23 
e. Fuel oils 1.00 1 
f. Bitumen 2.00 2 
g. Other mineral oils 6. 00 6 
2. Tar oils from bituminous coal 
a. Light 19. 80 11 
b. Heavy 1.00 | 
3. Mineral oils prepared in the process 
of reclaiming spent mineral oils 15. 00 15 
4. Shale tar, peat tar, and bituminous 
coal tar 2.00 9 
5. Residues from the distillation of min- 
eral oils resembling tar and those of 
a pitechy nature not sinking in 
water, and from bituminous tar, 
lignite tar, peat tar, and shale tar 2. 00 2 
6. Crude, remelted and purified ozoce- 
rite; cerezin; crude, refined, and 
soft paraffin; petroleum jelly 10. 00 10 
7. Liquefied gas 10. 00 10 
8. Vehicle grease and lubricants made 
from mineral oils 23. 00 23 


Under the provisions of this law whole- 
salers and producers of mineral oils may 
be permitted to store mineral oils without 
being assessed taxes. Mineral oils destined 
for further processing may also be exempted 
from the tax. The Minister of Finance is 
authorized to reduce or suspend taxes on 
mineral oils used for industrial purposes, 
aeronautical fuel, acetic resins, and used oil 
containing refining auxiliaries for the min- 
eral oil industry, such as bleaching earth, 
lye, and sulfuric acids. 


PROVISIONAL TRADE AGREEMENT WITH 
GREECE INITIALED 


A provisional agreement for the exchange 
of goods between the Federal Republic of 
Germany and Greece, covering the period 
July 1, 1950, to June 30, 1951, was initialed 
on December 9, 1950, according to the Bun- 
desanzeiger of December 12. The agree- 
ment will take effect after final signature 
by both Governments. 

Import quotas under this provisional 
agreement were published for both countries 
in advance of publication of the text of 
the agreement. The German import list 
contains only commodities which are not 
on the German free list. The Greek import 
list, however, includes both free and con- 
trolled items, inasmuch the Greek free list 
had not yet been published at the time 
the agreement was initialed. 

Among the goods Germany is to import 
from Greece under quotas are the following 
(in $1,000): Wine, 1,500; grapes, 250; olives, 
40; valnea extract, 50; Bruyére wood, 75; 
and bauxite, 120. 
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German exports to Greece, estimated at 
$43,000,000, are to include the following 
items (in $1,000): Food and agricultural 
products, 1,950; chemicals, 5,130; textiles and 
leather, 3,330; wood and paper products, 
800; glass and ceramics, 660; iron and steel, 
2,500; steel structures, 4,500; various iron 
and steel products, 3,725; NF metal goods, 
850; electrical goods, 4,235; machinery, 
11,000; vehicles, 1,800; fine mechanics and 
optics, 700. 


UTILIZATION OF EXPORT-BONUS FUNDS 
RESTRICTED 


The utilization of export-bonus funds for 
the importation of animals, foodstuffs, and 
stimulants into Western Germany has been 
prohibited as of January 30, 1951, by For- 
eign Trade Circular No. 1/51, which was pub- 
lished in the Bundesanzeiger of the same 
date. This amends Foreign Trade Circular 
No. 7/50 of July 7, 1950 (see FoREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of August 14, 1950). 

The original regulations authorized export 
bonuses amounting to 20 percent of the net 
proceeds of ‘“‘free dollar” exports, which could 
be used by the German exporter rather 
freely for the importation of products. In- 
vestigation of the utilization of these bonus 
funds indicated that a substantial portion 
had been used for the importation of non- 
esentials. 

In order to curtail this uneconomic use of 
foreign exchange, issuance of import licenses 
has been prohibited for the following prod- 
ucts when purchased with bonus funds: 

Food and agricultural products (foodstuffs, 
stimulants, and fodder grains) : 

A. Living animals: Horses, 
and other living animals. 

B. Animal products: Milk, butter, cheese, 
meat and meat products, casings, fish and 
fish products, whale oil, lard, tallow and 
other animal fat, eggs, albumen, and yolk, 
honey, fish meal. 

C. Agricultural products: Wheat, rye, bar- 
ley, oats, corn, other grains, rice, milled 
grains and other products, malt, seeds, (in- 
cluding oilseeds), pulses, hay, potatoes and 
other root crops, fresh vegetables and fruit, 
canned vegetables and fruit, fruit juice, 
cacao and cacao products, spices, sugar, vege- 
table oils and fats (edible), margarine and 
similar edible fats, oil cake, clover, other 
waste products of fodder, and various other 
edible vegetable products. 

D. Stimulants: Hops, coffee, tea, raw to- 
bacco, tobacco products, beer, brandy and 
other alcoholic beverages, wine of all kinds. 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


cattle, pigs, 


EXPORTS OF KYANITE ORE REDUCED 


The Controller of Exports at Calcutta is- 
sued on January 13, 1951, an order restricting 
India’s 1951 exports of kyanite ore to 50 per- 
cent of the 1950 level, as a conservation 
measure over the present estimated kyanite 
ore reserves of 250,000 tons. The 1951 ex- 
ports will, therefore, be held to 15,500 tons, 
as compared with 31,000 tons in 1950. The 
limitation will be based on the exports of 
individual exporters and will not affect the 
countries of destination, although it is re- 
ported that shipments will be directed 
primarily to destinations offering the best 


prices. 
Indian exporters report that currently 
only high-grade kyanite is available and 


that the limitation order will have little ef- 
fect on tie-in sales, under which some 
exporters insist on purchasing low-grade ore 
along with the high-grade, 





Japan’s production of soap reached a post- 
war high of 10,740 metric tons in October 
1950; the low point in the calendar year 1950 
was 3,390 tons. Output in the first 10 
months of 1950 totaled 72,867 tons. 





Iraq 


Commercial Laws Digests 


TRANSLATION OF NEw STAMP Law 


An official English translation of the Iraq 
Stamp Law No. 50 of 1950, which repeals the 
Iraq Stamp Law of 1922, as amended, and 
the Palestine Deliverance Stamp Law No. 3 
of 1949, has recently been received and may 
be consulted in the Near Eastern and 
African Division, Office of International 
Trade, U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Japan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMODITIES GRANTED AUTOMATIC IMPORT 
APPROVAL 


On January 8, 1951, the Japanese Ministry 
of International Trade and Industry issued 
its first import notice under the January- 
March 1951 foreign exchange budget (see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 29, 
1951). This import notice, No. 1, lists more 
than 154 commodities that are permitted 
automatic licensing approval under the first- 
quarter 1951 foreign exchange budget of 
$160,600,000 for that category (see ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY Of November 20, 1950, for 
brief summary of automatic approval sys- 
tem). Among other conditions the notice 
stipulates that the opening date for appli- 
cations for import licenses under the system 
is January 4, 1951, and that the total amount 
for which application may be made by each 
applicant for the first quarter of 1951 must 
not be greater than the specified import 
limit, which varies according to commodi- 
ties. 

The following commodities are listed in 
the import notice: Hops; corn feedstuffs; 
phosphate rock; potash; soybean cake; rape- 
seed cake; bonemeal; raw cotton; raw wool, 
excluding wool tops; ramie; flax; abaca; 
jute; sisal; henequen; Mexican fiber; palmyra 
fiber; animal hair; bristles; kapok; cotton 
linters, raw; cotton-linter pulp; spinnable 
cotton waste; wool noils; cashmere hair; 
camel hair; mohair; alpaca; rabbit wool; 
doupion cocoon; waste silk; tussah silk and 
tussah waste silk; waste hemp and rags; mat 
rush; iron ore; pig iron; copper ore; antimony 
ore; nickel ore; manganese ore; manganifer- 
rous ore; chrome ore; zinc ore; pyrite; molyb- 
denum ore; ferromolybdenum; metal cobalt; 
steel scrap; zinc dross, ash, and scrap; cop- 
per scrap and copper alloy scrap; aluminum 
scrap; nickel scrap and nickel alloy scrap; 
tin scrap; lead scrap; bauxite; white bauxite; 
high aluminous shale and clay; ilmenite; 
talc, ceramic grade; flint ball; lining stone; 
gypsum; emery powder; tripoli powder; gil- 
sonite; cobalt oxide; Chili nitrate; borax ore; 
borax refined, and boric acid; potassium 
chloride for chemical industry; sealing com- 
pound; renet casein; lactic casein; wattle 
bark and extract; quebracho extract; man- 
grove bark; other tanning materials and 
extract; gallnuts; logwood extract; hematine 
extract; alkali blue toner; benzol; normal 
hexane; argol; sticlac; shellac; rosin; gum 
tragacanth; gum copal; gum dammar; gum 
arabic; crude rubber; latex; scrap rubber; 
gutta percha; synthetic rubber; heavy coking 
coal; cork bark; cork waste; teak; Lauan 
logs; lignum vitae; rattan; incense cedar; 
rayon pulp; sulphite pulp; sulphate pulp; 
bagasse pulp; kraft paper (60 grams and up 
per square meter); condenser paper; sheep 
and goat skins; calf and kip skins; cattle 
hides; buffalo hides; other hides and skins; 
pearl essence; shells for buttons; cattle 
horns; cattle hooves; cattle bones; ivory; 
ossein; animal glue materials; pig-toe shells; 
copra; soybeans; peanuts; sesame _ seed; 
cotton seed; castor seed; kapok seed; 
perilla seed; hemp seed; linseed; poppy seed; 
mustard seed; palm kernel; tung oil; palm 
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oil; oiticica oil; olive oil; pine oil; beef tal- 
low; ceresine wax; carnauba wax; ivory nuts 
and dom nuts; natural lacquer; lanolin an- 
hydrous; lactose; beeswax; pyridine, pure; 
aureomycin chloromycetin; terramycin; lic- 
orice root; and miscellaneous commodities. 

Nontrade agreement countries of the dol- 
lar area, including the United States, are 
listed among the sources of supply for all 
specified commodities except hops, corn 
feedstuffs, raw wool, animal hair, bristles, 
rabbit wool, iron ore, pig iron, heavy coking 
coal, other hides and skins, soybeans, pea- 
nuts, sesame seed, and linseed. The miscel- 
laneous-commodities category is defined in 
the notice to include certain “sundries,” ma- 
chinery, metals and metal products, medi- 
cines, and chemicals. 

The list of commodities permitted auto- 
matic import approval is subject to change 
from time to time. Changes made in the 
list since its issue early in January include 
the permitted import of peanuts, sesame 
seed, and linseed from “nontrade agreement 
countries” in the dollar area and addition to 
the list of ephedra herbs, cotton rags, derris 
root, rape seed, sunflower seed, lard, cotton- 
seed cake, black sugar, wool rags and shoddy, 
fluorspar, and cryolite. It has been unoffi- 
cially reported that salt also has been added. 


Mauritius 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


POTATOES AND MAIZE: IMPORTATION FROM 
UNITED STATES PROHIBITED 


The importation of potatoes and all varie- 
ties of maize from the United States into the 
Colony of Mauritius has been prohibited by 
a notice in the Government Gazette of Mau- 
ritius of November 4, 1950, presumably 
effective from that date. 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMODITIES SUBJECT TO SPECIAL Ex- 
ECUTIVE POWERS: SULFUR EXPORTS 
CONTROLLED 


The Mexican Ministry of Economy, by a 
resolution of January 30, 1951, which was 
published in the Diario Oficial and effective 
February 1, declared sulfur subject to prior 
export permit of that Ministry. The item 
thus controlled appears in the Mexican im- 
port tariff as fraction 39-21: “Sulfur, crude, 
blended, precipitated, or sublimated” and is 
exempt from export duty. 

The above control was enacted pursuant to 
provisions in article 9 of the “Law on Powers 
of the Federal Executive in Economic Mat- 
ters” of December 30, 1950, which granted 
extensive powers to the Executive to regulate 
national economy. Article 9 of that Law 
empowers the Federal Executive to impose 
import and export restrictions whenever the 
national economic conditions and the better 
supply of the country’s needs so require. 

[See par. 3, No. 8 of article, “Executive 
Branch Granted Extensive Powers To Regu- 
late National Economy,” published in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 5, 1951.] 


Paraguay 


LIMITATION ON PROFITS FEATURES RECENT 
DEVELOPMENTS 


A drastic decree promulgated in Paraguay 
during January requires importers and mer- 
chants to keep complicated records on all 
their stocks, including place of storage, name 
of seller, date of acquisition, price, and ref- 
erence number. Profits are limited to 25 
percent of the price of merchandise as 
cleared from Customs for wholesale; 10 per- 
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cent of the importer’s invoice price (or fac- 
tory price if the goods are domestic) for 
merchandise to be sold wholesale; and 30 
percent of the wholesale price for merchan- 
dise, to be sold retail. These profits are lower 
than many businessmen believe are sufficient 
to cover overhead in view of their reduced 
trading volume under present conditions. 
The new regulations were effective March 1. 

A bill was drafted, which would reorganize 
the alcohol mixed (Government-private) 
marketing corporation (COPAL) to give the 
Government control. At the same time, a 
special meeting of the heads of all Govern- 
ment-owned and mixed corporations was 
called, an indication that these corporations 
have been losing too much money and that 


the Government will give them more 
attention. 


Cost or LIVING 


The general index of the cost of living of 
a worker's family (1938=100), rose from 928 
for November to 970 for December. The in- 
crease for the year was considerable, as the 
December 1949 index figure was 643. The 
fourth-quarter cost-of-living report for a 
white-collar family, the first of a series of 
reports computed, shows that expenses for 
December were 1,040.18 guaranies, compared 
with 985.99 guaranies for September and 
822.71 guaranies for March. 

The Government continued to take ener- 
getic measures to repress speculation, smug- 
gling, and hoarding. The outstanding ap- 
plication of sanctions during the month was 
the imposition of fines of 100,000 guaranies 
each on two ranchers for illegal diversion of 
cattle. (US$1=3.09 guaranies at par value). 


TRANSPORTATION 


A Brazilian airline inaugurated a new route 
from Rio de Janeiro via Asuncion to Santiago 
on January 26. One round-trip Constella- 
tion flight each Friday was contemplated. 
The inaugural flight was forced to omit the 
stop at Asuncion because of a shortage of 
aviation gasoline there, but it was expected 
that gasoline would be available by February 
2, when the second flight was due. The 
same company is negotiating a Rio de 
Janeiro-Buenos Aires weekly flight via Asun- 
cion. A preliminary flight was made south- 
bound on January 21, returning on January 
24, also omitting the Asuncion stop. The 
Government issued an important decree con- 
stituting a semigovernmental corporation for 
aerial transportation. It will be the objec- 
tive and duty of this new corporation to 
combine Government and private capital in 
an endeavor to reorganize and improve the 
domestic air services now in operation. 

The special automobile census, which was 
taken to determine the condition of vehicles 
throughout the country, revealed a 1949 
total of 3,323 automotive vehicles in Asuncion 
and 1,189 in other parts of the Republic. It 
further showed that 130 vehicles were im- 
ported during the first 6 months of 1950, 
making a total of 4,642 vehicles in operation. 


FINANCE AND EXCHANGE 


The end-of-the-year balance sheet of the 
Bank of Paraguay revealed that the mone- 
tary emission now totals 187,000,000 guara- 
nies, an increase of 57 percent during the 
year. The net gold and foreign-exchange 
holding is 14,300,000 guaranies, a currency 
backing of 7.6 percent. Credit demand in 
Asuncion in 1950 showed a steady increase to 
meet rising costs. The largest loan demand 
next to that from general commerce came 
from the construction industry. 

The Bank of Paraguay announced an im- 
portant payment on January 17, when the 
sum of $212,187 was sent to the Export- 
Import Bank in Washington to cover debt 
service. This payment should make the 
Paraguayan account current, and thus en- 
able applications for other loans. 

Work on the national budget proceeded 
apace, but as of January 31 no figures had 
been released and there is reason to believe 


that complete agreement on the size of 
the appropriations had not yet been reached 
between the Ministry of Finance and other 
Ministries. The 1951 budget for the mu- 
nicipality of Asuncion was announced at 
5,300,000 guaranies, a 43 percent increase 
over the 1950 outlay of 3,700,000 guaranies. 

A slight adjustment in two of the four 
Argentine peso-guarani official rates was an- 
nounced in January, but the general de- 
valuation of the guarani, long anticipated 
and hoped for by business groups, did not 
occur. On the black market the guarani, 
after closing the year at 23 guaranies to 
$1, opened in January at 22 guaranies, rose 
to a high of 18 guaranies, but slipped back 
to 22 guaranies by the end of the month. 
The month's average was 19 guaranies. The 
Argentine peso-guarani black market cross 
rate fluctuated between 1.20 and 1.30 guar- 
anies during January, and the average for 
the month might be said to have been the 
same as the December figure of 1.25 guar- 
anies. 


AGRICULTURE 


An experiment that might have consid- 
erable importance to the Paraguayan econ- 
omy in the future was successfully begun 
with the growing of a sample amount of 
light burley Virginia tobacco on a plantation 
near Asuncion. As some dollar exchange 
has had to be allotted in the past for the 
importation of tobacco of this type to blend 
with the Paraguayan black Fuerto variety, 
it can be readily seen that further success 
with this experiment will help the National 
economy. 

Provision has been made for the estab- 
lishment of an Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice within the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Livestock. It will be supervised by the Chief 
of the Paraguayan Agronomy Service.—U. S. 
EMBASSY, ASUNCION, FEB. 1, 1951. 


Peru 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REMAINING IMPORT RESTRICTIONS 
ABOLISHED 


All remaining restrictions on imports into 
Peru, originally imposed by decree law No. 
10905 of December 3, 1948, were abolished by 
a Supreme resolution dated January 30, 
1951, states a dispatch of February 1, 1951, 
from the U. S. Embassy in Lima. In effect, 
this decree nullifies the lists of permitted 
imports in force until that time. 


ADDITIONAL TAX IMPOSED ON CERTAIN 
AUTOMOBILES AND LuxuRY ARTICLES 


A tax of 25 percent ad valorem on f. o. b. 
port of shipment value is placed on all 
Peruvian imports of automobiles of values 
exceeding 25,000 soles, f. o. b. port of ship- 
ment, by a Supreme Decree published on 
January 31, 1951, and effective as of Febru- 
arye 1, according to a recent dispatch from 
the U. S. Embassy in Lima. 

By the same decree, the sales tax on cer- 
tain jewelry and luxury articles imposed by 
article 5 of law No. 10847 dated March 25, 
1947, is doubled. 

The 25 percent tax on such automobiles 
is a completely new impost and must be 
paid to the Official Tax. Collecting Agency 
(Caja de Depositos y Consignaciones) before 
the automobiles can be cleared through cus- 
toms. Most low-priced United States auto- 
mobiles and certain medium-priced vehicles 
(automobiles valued below approximately 
$1,668 at the present rate of exchange) prob- 
ably will be exempt from this tax. Only 
automobiles of higher valuation will be 
affected. 

The sales tax on specified jewelry and lux- 
ury articles is increased from its former 
range of 5 to 15 percent of the sales price 
to a new range of 10 to 30 percent. The 
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2 percent sales tax on domestically manu- 
factured silver articles, established by arti- 
cle 6 of law No. 10847, presumably will 
remain unchanged. 


Philippines 


JANUARY DEVELOPMENTS INCLUDE Laws 
FOLLOWING MISSION RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS 


Special sessions of the Philippine Congress, 
called to implement recommendations made 
in October 1950 by the U. S. Economic Sur- 
vey Mission, adjourned on January 19, having 
passed only two pertinent bills. Two tax 
measures, one increasing the specific tax on 
cigarettes and the other raising taxes on dis- 
tilled spirits and fermented wines, passed 
both’ houses and were signed by the President 
on January 30. (For details, see item under 
heading “Exchange and Finance.’’) 

In the regular session, convened on Jan- 
uary 22, the bill providing for a mark-up on 
the landed cost of imports—for purposes of 
assessing the percentage tax on luxury 
items—has been approved by the Senate, as 
well as a joint resolution expressing the de- 
sire of the Congress to implement legislation 
for social reform and economic development 
recommended by the Economic Mission. The 
controversial measure calling for a tax on 
sales of foreign exchange has passed the 
House, as has a bill increasing the corporate 
income tax. Similar minimum wage bills 
are under consideration in both houses. 

Owing to the pending exchange-tax bill, 
heavy purchasing of foreign exchange was 
noted in January by the Central Bank, which 
estimated transactions amounting to 48,000,- 
000 pesos during the first 12 days of the 
month (peso=—US$0.50). The blark-mar- 
ket value of the dollar soared above 4 pesos 
in the third week, and Manila’s free gold 
market was reported as high as 142 pesos per 
ounce. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


The Central Bank has reported a substan- 
tial increase in its international reserves. 
Compared with 1949, the Bank’s reserves in 
1950 advanced $54,500,000. To this may be 
added $30,100,000 in holdings by other banks, 
bringing the total gain in foreign exchange 
to $84,600,000. The increase was attributed 
primarily to improvement in the foreign- 
trade balance. With import trade in 1950 
valued at 712,400,.00 pesos, according to pre- 
liminary official estimates, and exports valued 
at 662,000,000 pesos, the excess of imports 
was reduced to only 50,400,000 pesos, com- 
pared with more than 600,000,000 pesos in 
1949. Restrictions on imports under import- 
and exchange-control regulations, coupled 
with increased demand and higher prices for 
export commodities, were responsible for the 
improvement in the balance-of-trade posi- 
tion and consequently in dollar reserves. 
Compared with the previous year, imports 
in 1950 declined 37 percent while exports in- 
creased 29 percent. 

Effects of the drastic restrictions on trade 
which were in effect during 1950 are some- 
what more realistic expressed in terms of 
volume of imports than in value. While 
such data are not available for the Philip- 
pines as a whole, a survey of imports into 
Manila, made by the publishers of Robot 
Statistics, Manila, and presenting data com- 
piled from ships’ manifests and other sources, 
presents certain points of interest. It would 
appear that in some instances cheaper grades 
of commodities were purchased in order that 
importers might receive the greatest quantity 
of merchandise from their dollar-limited im- 
port licenses. For example, sporting goods, 
imports of which were cut by the Import 
Control Law by 80 percent, arrived in Manila 
in 1950 in almost exactly the same amount 
as in 1949: 531 tons against 534. 

The volume figures for leading imports 
into Manila also reflect sharply the increase 
in local manufacturing of certain items 
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drastically cut by the Import Control Law, 
notably cigarettes. A decline of 8,630 tons 
in imports of cigarettes was replaced by an 
increase of 12,977 tons in arrivals of leaf 
tobacco. Similarly, substantial declines in 
imports of textiles and soap were accom- 
panied by pronounced increases in arrivals 
of raw cotton and caustic soda. Tonnage- 
wise, the data for imports into Manila show 
substantial increases in imports from In- 
donesia and Iran, both heavy shippers of 
petroleum products to the Philippines. Al- 
though improvement in the position of Great 
Britain is shown, tonnage figures do not 
indicate over-all increases in the relative 
share of sterling-bloc countries in Manila’s 
import trade. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Production of coconut products, in copra 
equivalent, amounted to 1,013,670 long tons 
in 1950, an increase of 22 percent over the 
preceding year’s output. Exports of coconut 
products likewise were considerably heavier 
than in 1949, with shipments of copra total- 
ing 691,222 long tons, coconut oil 69,892 tons, 
and desiccated coconut 84,922 tons. Com- 
parable figures for 1949 were 556,613 tons 
of copra, 64,147 of coconut oil, and 67,551 
tons of desiccated coconut. A surge of 
speculative buying, arising from the worsen- 
ing international situation and the absence 
of a price-control program in the United 
States for farm products, precipitated sharp 
advances in copra prices, which reached 45.5 
pesos per 100 kilograms in the latter part of 
January, compared with 36.5 pesos a month 
earlier. 

Abaca production in 1950 amounted to 
765,254 bales (bale equals 278 pounds), about 
46 percent higher than in 1949. Exports in 
1950 totaled 763,817 bales, compared with 
462,081 the previous year. After a period of 
relative quiet, abaca prices started an up- 
ward move, with Davao J 1 grade selling in 
the latter part of January at 75.25 pesos per 
picul, or half bale, a gain of 10.25 pesos over 
mid-December quotations. 

On December 31, 1950, a total of 209,322 
short tons from the 1950-51 crop of sugar 
had been milled, and in January all 28 cen- 
trals were operating at full capacity. Official 
estimates for the crop season were revised 
downward to 980,000 short tons, as it had 
become apparent that the preliminary fore- 
cast of 1,000,000 tons would not be reached. 
The reduced figure, however, is an increase 
of 40 percent over the 1949-50 output. A 
firming tendency in oversea markets in re- 
cent weeks has been followed by a seasonal 
decline in prices. Export quotations on 
January 22 stood at 13.35 pesos per picul of 
139 pounds. 

The estimate for the 1950—51 tobacco crop 
remains at 32,000 metric tons, an amount 
which would restore production to prewar 
levels. Tobacco prices also have shown sub- 
stantial advances, with quotations in late 
January for Isabela leaf averaging 160 pesos 
per bale of 254 pounds. 

Heavy losses from typhoons are expected 
to have an unfavorable effect on the rice 
crop for 1951, latest estimates of which place 
production at slightly more than 58,000,000 
cavans of rough rice (cavan equals 44 kilo- 
grams or about 97 pounds). With the har- 
vest in full swing in January, the market 
eased, and clean rice sold in Manila at 20.25 
pesos per cavan, an appreciable decline from 
the high of 24.25 pesos in December (cavan of 
cleaned rice equals 126.7 pounds).—vU. S. 
EMBASSY, MANILA, JAN. 22, 1951. 


Exchange and Finance 


Spectric TAXES ON DISTILLED SPIRITS, 
FERMENTED LIQUORS, AND CIGARETTES 
INCREASED 
As part of the tax program implementing 


recommendations of the U. S. Economic Sur- 
vey Mission, two measures passed by the 





Philippine Congress were signed by President 
Quirino on January 30, becoming Republic 
Acts 592 and 593. The former increases 
specific tax rates on certain distilled spirits 
and liquors and is retroactive to January 1, 
1951, while the latter, which raises taxes 
on cigarettes, became effective January 30. 

Under Republic Act 592 distilled spirits 
produced from the sap of the nipa, coconut, 
cassava, camote, or buri palm, or from cane 
juice, syrup, or sugar, are taxed 70 centavos 
per proof liter (formerly 60 centavos). 
When produced from other material, dis- 
tilled spirits are taxed 10 pesos per proof 
liter (formerly 7 pesos). The tax on fer- 
mented liquors, except tuba, basi, tapuy, 
and similar domestic products, is 25 cen- 
tavos per liter of volume capacity (formerly 
20 centavos). (Peso equals US$0.50; cen- 
tavo, $0.005.) 

Republic Act 593 effects an increase in the 
specific tax on cigarettes, particularly on 
the imported finished product and locally 
manufactured cigarettes using imported leaf 
tobacco as raw material. It also eliminates 
several price classifications specified in the 
former law. The new tax rates are: 8 pesos 
per 1,000 for cigarettes locally manufactured 
of locally grown leaf tobacco and wrapped in 
tinfoil or cellophane, or packed in cartons 
covered with paraffin or wax paper; and 22 
pesos per 1,000 for cigarettes made of im- 
ported leaf, if mechanically packed (10 
pesos per 1,000 if not mechanically packed) 
and similarly wrapped, or packed in tin 
cans. 

Formerly, cigarette-tax rates ranged from 
6 to 10 pesos per 1,000, depending on the 
wholesale price, if not mechanically packed, 
and from 12 to 20 pesos per 1,000 if me- 
chanically packed. 


Singapore 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Duty ON NATIVE TOBACCO REDUCED 


The duty on “manufactured tobacco not 
otherwise provided for’ imported into the 
Colony of Singapore from all sources was 
reduced, from M$5 a pound to M$2.50 a 
pound, effective on December 15, 1950. There 
is no preferential rate on this item. 

This native, unpackaged tobacco is im- 
ported principally from Indonesia and India 
and is used principally by the lower-income 
groups. 

(The Malayan dollar is valued at approxi- 
mately US$0.33.) 


Southern Rhodesia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN BASE METALS AND MINERALS: 
SUBJECT TO Export CONTROL 


The exportation of certain base metals and 
minerals from the Colony of Southern Rho- 
desia has been placed under control, ac- 
cording to a dispatch recently received from 
the United States Consulate General at Salis- 
bury. An official order of the Government 
provides that, as from January 5, 1951, as- 
bestos, mica, tungsten, antimony, lithium, 
columbium, and tantalum may not be ex- 
ported to destinations other than the United 
Kingdom, the Commonwealth countries, and 
the United States except in accordance with 
a permit issued by the Mining Commissioner. 


Venezuela 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN JANUARY 


Retail trade in Venezuela experienced the 
usual seasonal decline in January. With the 
abnormal importations of goods following the 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Industry Operations 
Production 
Authority, Department of Commerce 


Bureau of National 


Automotive Products 


UNITED KINGDOM Tops 1950 Export GOAL; 
RECENT ORDERS; NEw MODELS 


The United Kingdom's 1950 motor-vehicle 
export target of £250,000,000 (£1—US$2.80) 
was exceeded, as preliminary figures estimate 
that motor vehicles valued at £253,000,000 
were exported during the year. Of this total, 
exports to the United States and Canada are 
estimated to have exceeded £26,000,000. The 
press reported that nearly 80,000 British cars 
were sold in Canada during 1950, compared 
with 28,000 in 1949 and 13,000 in 1948. 

Austin Motor Co., Ltd., Birmingham, Eng- 
land, produced 165,723 motor vehicles during 
1950. The company exported 75 percent of 
its total production and earned for Britain 
foreign currency equivalent to £46,199,732. 

The £1,000,000 order recently placed with 
Austin by its distributors in Turkey, which 
was an accumulation of orders caused by 
Turkey's shortage of sterling, included 1,000 
§-ton trucks, 500 2-ton trucks, 400 cars and 
vans, and 40 5-ton busses. 

Austin is making an investigation of the 
potentialities of the South African market. 
At present the company is able to ship into 
the Union of South Africa, under license, 
4,000 to 5,000 vehicles each year. 

Ford Motor Co., Ltd., Dagenham, England, 
announced that its plant produced 185,000 
cars, trucks, and tractors during 1950, an 
all-time record, being 32,000 more than the 
previous high in 1948. It was stated that if 
materials had been available, the company 
could have produced 200,000 vehicles. 

The Consul, first of the two new Ford 
models, was driven off the assembly line on 
January 1. Production of a larger six-cylin- 
der model, the Zephyr, will begin in March. 
Only a few Consuls will be made at first, but 
production will be increased in a short time. 

Leyland Motors, Ltd., Leyland, Lancashire, 
England, recently received an order from 
Montevideo, Uruguay, for 25 Royal Tiger ex- 
port-type busses. The busses are almost 
identical to the 620 now being produced for 
Habana, Cuba; the only variation, apart 
from painting details, will be an emergency 
exit at the rear to comply with Uruguyan 
law. This order is in addition to the one 
placed by the Uruguayan concern in Septem- 
ber 1950 for 29 Royal Tiger chassis. Other 
orders recently received include 30 Super 
Beavers to be used in Brazil for carrying 
gasoline products on special semitrailers; 40 
Diesel-engined Comet trucks for South 
Africa; and 20 left-hand-controlled Comet 
trucks for Iran. 

Leyland is shipping a 40-seat Royal Tiger 
underfloor-engined Diesel bus to Philadel- 
phia. From there it will be driven to Miami, 
where it will be put in service. The bus, 
with Saundersbuilt body, is the first which 
the company has supplied for operation in 
the United States and is believed to be the 
first British bus of any type to achieve this 
distinction. 

A large number of Diesel-engined Comets, 
both freight and passenger models, have 
been ordered from Leyland by operators in 
India. The order includes approximately 
130 passenger models, 7 tippers, and 8 to be 
fitted with special articulated milk-container 
bodies. A number of Diesel-engined Comet 
freight vehicles have also been ordered for 
Pakistan, and the Government has ordered 
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30 heavy-duty, three-axled freight vehicles 
of the bonneted Super-Hippo type. 

Nuffield Organization, Ltd., Cowley, Eng- 
land, announced a record export output of 
more than 104,000 vehicles during 1950. The 
year’s total production figure has not yet 
been announced, but it is believed to have 
been approximately 150,000 vehicles. 

Rootes Motor, Ltd., London, W. I., England, 
has not yet released its 1950 production 
figure, but it is believed that output was 
running around an annual rate of 90,000 
motor vehicles. An official of the company 
stated that more than 75 percent of the total 
output had been exported and, more par- 
ticularly, an ever-increasing volume had 
gone to the dollar and other hard-currency 
areas. 

Rootes recently announced that the Min- 
istry of Supply had placed an order totaling 
several millions of pounds for a new 1-ton 
military vehicle. 

Standard Motor Co., Ltd., Coventry, Eng- 
land, has not yet issued figures covering its 
production during 1950; however, its output 
is believed to have reached 112,000 vehicles. 

Vauxhall Motors, Ltd., Luton, England, an- 
nounced that during 1950 production totaled 
88,475 units (47,692 passenger cars and 40,783 
Bedford commercial vehicles), compared 
with a total of 83,143 in 1949. The company 
advised that 1950 output and sales would 
have been even higher had production facil- 
ities been adequate to meet requirements. 
Of the 1950 production of passenger cars, 
35,909 were exported and 11,116 were sold on 
the home market. 


BRITISH MINICAR AND HOUSE-TRAILER 
DESIGNED To Cut COosT 


A British designer is reported to have a 
novel project in view and by the summer of 
1951 hopes to offer a “minicar” that will 
retail on the home market at about £250, 
less purchase tax (£1—US$2.80). The car 
is to have a flat twin-engine, located astern, 
with final drive by chain, and independent 
suspension through transverse leaf springs. 
Three people can be accommodated in front, 
on canvas seats, and another passenger be- 
hind, sitting sideways. The car may be open 
or closed, the roof being the subject of a 
patent of the designer. The vehicle is to 
be sold knocked down, final assembly to be 
done by the purchaser or agent. 

Alperson Products, Ltd.,. Newmarket, Eng- 
land, received an order for 18 house-trailers 
from an Australian State authority. It is 
believed to be the largest single export order 
placed with a United Kingdom house-trailer 
manufacturer. The house-trailers, which are 
to be used in conjunction with Land-Rovers, 
are very near standard except that the struc- 
ture has been redesigned to enable them to 
be shipped flat, thereby reducing shipping 
costs. The company anticipates further or- 
ders from Australia and other countries in 
view of the method of shipment. 


Chemicals 


CHILE’S CALCIUM-CARBIDE INDUSTRY 


Production of calcium carbide in Chile is 
estimated at 4,200 short tons annually. There 
is only one important manufacturer. 

Imports of calcium carbide have been pro- 
hibited since the beginning of 1949, as do- 
mestic production is believed sufficient to 


meet demand and there has been an acute 
shortage of foreign exchange. It is consid- 
ered doubtful that the restriction will be 
removed, despite a recent improvement in 
the balance of foreign trade. The Govern- 
ment’s policy has been to protect national 
industries which can deliver their products 
at prices reasonably consistent with those of 
foreign commodities. 

The Army, Navy, State railways, large cop- 
per mines, foundries, iron works, and garages 
account for about 70 percent of the consump- 
tion of calcium carbide. Some is used for 
illumination in rural districts and small 
towns. 


GLYCERIN PRICES UP, BRAZIL 


Prices of glycerin in Brazil have been rising 
sharply. The increases are attributed to a 
temporary shortage caused by Government 
buying for explosives manufacture, and to 
competition from other consumers who desire 
to replenish their stocks. 


DANISH-SOVIET FERTILIZER TRADE 


Denmark imported from the U. S. 8S. R., 
in the first 6 months of 1950, 27,990 metric 
tons of potassic fertilizers, valued at 8,584,000 
crowns (1 Danish crown equals $0.1449. 
United States currency, postdevaluation). 


Ecypt To INCREASE PRODUCTION OF 
Caustic SODA 


The Egyptian Government is attempting 
to step up production of caustic soda; the 
output is now about 4,500 metric tons an- 
nually. The Egyptian Salt and Soda Co., 
under an annual contract, will receive finan- 
cial aid by collecting a tax of £E5 on each 
ton of caustic soda consumed in the country 
(LE1 equals $2.87, United States currency, 
postdevaluation). The proceeds of the tax, 
which are expected to reach a total of about 
£E150,000 in 2 years, will be used for modern- 
izing the company’s installations at Wadi 
Natrun. 

Imports of caustic soda, including lye, 
from the United Kingdom, Italy, France, and 
Poland in the period January—November 1950 
totaled 11,930 metric tons, valued at 
£E308,895, according to preliminary statistics. 
In 1949 imports were only 5,056 tons; the 
carry-over from substantial stocks in 1948 
accounted for the low figure. Domestic con- 
sumption of caustic soda is estimated at 
about 17,000 tons annually. 


IMPORTS OF COAL-TaR DYES AND SYN- 
THETIC INDIGO, EGYPT 


Egypt’s imports of coal-tar dyes in the 
first 6 months of 1950 totaled 464 metric 
tons, valued at £E347,908. Imports of syn- 
thetic indigo in the period amounted to 38 
tons (£E20,908) (£El equals $2.87, United 
States currency, postdevaluation) . 


DECEMBER PRODUCTION, WESTERN GERMANY 


Despite a sharp decline in supplies of 
hydroelectric power, the output of noncon- 
tinuous-process electrochemicals in Bavaria, 
Western Germany, increased in December 
1950 over that in November. This develop- 
ment is attributed largely to the availability 
of power during the holidays and its efficient 
utilization in off-hours of other industries. 

Production of calcium cyanamide was re- 
sumed in December, although on a moderate 
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scale, and output of calcium carbide in- 
creased to about 65 percent of the September 
figure. The output of continuous-process 
chemicals such as polyvinyl chloride and 
polyvinyl acetate declined. 


FRENCH EXPORTS OF FERTILIZER TO BEL- 
GIuM-LUXEMBOURG, 1950 


In the first 10 months of 1950 France ex- 
ported to Belgium-Luxembourg potassic fer- 
tilizers valued at 415,000,000 francs, com- 
pared with 838,000,000 francs’ worth in the 
corresponding period of 1949 (1 French franc 
equaled $0.0030, United States currency, free 
rate, 1949; $0.0029, free rate, 1950). 


GERMAN REPUBLIC’S PRODUCTION INDEX, 
NOVEMBER 1950 


The production index of the chemical in- 
dustry in the Federal Republic of Germany 
in November 1950 was 26 percent above the 
1936 level. However, it was 4.3 percent less 
than in October 1950. 


SuLFurR SoOuRcES, NEGEV, ISRAEL 


Investigation of sources of sulfur in the 
Negev, Israel, is still in the preliminary stage. 
It is not yet possible to determine whether 
the quantities available will make exploita- 
tion worth while. 


ISRAEL SETS Up Funps To Ficut Locusts 


Israel’s Ministry of Agriculture has been 
making large-scale preparations to fight the 
locust plague which threatens the country 
from the East. It is reported that the neces- 
sary chemicals and equipment are being pur- 
chased from a special fund of I£100,000 
allocated for the purpose (I£1 equals $2.80, 
United States currency, postdevaluation). 


ITALY’s PRODUCTION INDEX, OCTOBER 1950 


The production index of the Italian chemi- 
cal industry rose to 137 in October 1950 from 
124 in September (1938= 100). 

Montecatini indexes for the industry were 
as follows, September figures in parentheses: 
Industrial, 121 (128.6); agricultural, 111 
(117); miscellaneous, 106 (92.5); and general, 
107.6 (111.7). 


PHOSPHATE-ROCK NEEDS, JAPAN 


It has been estimated that about 840,000 
metric tons of phosphate rock will be needed 
in Japan to produce the scheduled 1,400,000 
tons of superphosphate in 1951, states the 
Japanese press. The importation of such 
a large amount of phosphate rock, however, 
may face difficulties. It was anticipated that 
stocks of phosphate rock would drop to about 
a month’s requirements by the end of 1950. 
Fertilizer producers like to keep 200,000 tons 
as running stock. 


Norway's 1950 Imports INCREASE 


Norway’s imports of chemicals and ferti- 
lizers in the first 9 months of 1950 increased 
in value to 131,300,000 crowns from 127,800,- 
000 in the corresponding period of 1949, the 
Ministry of Commerce reports. (1 Norwegian 
crown equaled $0.2016, United States cur- 
rency, predevaluation; $0.1402, postdevalua- 
tion.) 


SCOTLAND FACES FERTILIZER SHORTAGE 


Scotland may be confronted with a serious 
shortage of fertilizers because of the scarcity 
of sulfur. This difficulty is expected to be 
overcome by the end of 1952, when a new 
sulfuric-acid plant, now under construc- 
tion, is scheduled to be completed. The 
plant, which will use Spanish pyrites as raw 
material, will be one of the largest factories 
of its kind in the United Kingdom, it is said. 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE, NORWAY 


Norsk Hydro, Norway’s largest industrial 
enterprise, plans to make annually 30,000 
metric tons of calcium chloride as a by- 
product. 
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REQUIREMENTS OF COTTON-TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY, SPAIN 


A number of the chemicals used by the 
Spanish cotton-textile industry are ob- 
tained from domestic sources. These in- 
clude caustic soda, sulfuric acid, calcium 
chloride, sodium sulfate and sulfide, salt, and 
hydrochloric acid; some other home-pro- 
duced materials are used in smaller 
quantities. 

The industry also imports a number of 
chemical products. France and Switzerland 
are the leading suppliers. 


CALCIUM-CARBIDE PRODUCTION AND 
EXPORTS, SWEDEN 


Stockholm’s Superfosfat Fabriks, AB., is 
the only manufacturer of calcium carbide 
in Sweden. Output exceeds normal domes- 
tic requirements, and a surplus is available 
for export. 

Preliminary statistics indicate that ex- 
ports of this material in the first 10 months 
of 1950 totaled 5,290 metric tons, compared 
with 3,475 tons in the corresponding period of 
1949. About 90 percent of postwar exports 
have gone to Argentina. 


U. S. S. R. 1950 OutTPuT ExcEEps GOAL 


Output of the chemical industry of the 
U. S. S. R. in 1950 exceeded planned pro- 
duction by 5 percent, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Soviet Government. 
Caustic soda, dyes, and soap were among 
the products whose output was considerably 
above target figures, it was stated. 


YUGOSLAVIA’Ss NEW FACTORIES 


Of the 119 new factories established in 
Yugoslavia in the past 4 years, 36 produce 
chemicals, the Yugoslav press reports. 


Drugs 


QUILLAJA BARK, CHILE 


The Instituto de Economia Agricola of 
Chile estimates that 2,750 metric tons of 
quillaja bark was produced during the year 
ended March 31, 1950. Most of the cut- 
ting takes place during the period from 
October to March. There is reason to be- 
lieve that 1950-51 production will be sub- 
stantially the same as for the preceding 
seasonal year. 

An export quota of 1,450 tons was fixed for 
the calendar year 1950. Export permits for 
1,200 tons were already issued up to October 
30, 1950, leaving a balance of 250 tons. 
Actual shipments from January to July 1950 
totaled 889 metric tons, of which 407 went 
to the United Kingdom and 400 to the United 
States. 

A probable export quota of 1,000 tons will 
be established for the calendar year 1951. 


EGYPT’s FOREIGN TRADE, First HALF OF 
1950 


Recent information indicates that Egypt 
imported medicines and pharmaceutical 
specialties in the amount of 1,272,618 kilo- 
grams, valued at £E1,668,877 during the pe- 
riod January-June 1950. 

Exports of medicines and pharmaceutical 
specialties to the United States amounted to 
60,571 kilograms (£E207,635) during the first 
half of 1950. Henna exports to the United 
States were 34,250 kilograms (£E4,000). 

Outshipments from Egypt to all countries 
during the first 6 months were: Fenugreek 
(helba), 700 kilograms (£E25), and henna, 
171,805 kilograms (£E18,148). 

QUININE, CINCHONA BARK, 

Nuts, INDONESIA 


Exports of principal products from Indo- 
nesia during November 1950 included the 
three following drug items, the quantities 
being in metric tons, with the values in 
rupiahs in parentheses: Quinine, 42 (769,- 


AND ARECA 





000); cinchona bark, 226 (554,000) ; and areca 
nuts, 289 (142,000). (US$1 equals 3.80 ru- 
piahs, current official rate.) 


Iron & Steel 


EXPORTS FROM UNITED STATES RISE IN 
NOVEMBER 1950 


A total of 250,385 net tons of iron and 
steel mill products was exported from the 
United States during November, 15,455 tons 
more than the low October trade of 234,930 
tons. The November 1950 total compares 
even more favorably with that of November 
1949, when only 166,433 tons of these prod- 
ucts left the country. 

A total of 2,833,937 tons of iron and steel 
was exported during the 11-month period in 
1950. This was only 60.5 percent of ship- 
ments in the corresponding period of 1949, 
when exports totaled 4,676,133 tons—the de- 
cline reflecting both the reduced availability 
of iron and steel for export from the United 
States and the improved competitive po- 
sition of, particularly, European steel in 
world markets. 

The rise in November exports was prin- 
cipally due to increased shipments of a few 
types of products. The trade in tin plate, 
a commodity in especially strong export de- 
mand at that time, rose 7,627 tons to total 
49,679 tons. The trade in black sheets and 
strip likewise rose strongly by 5,738 tons to 
62,054 tons to be the largest class of material 
in this trade on the basis of tonnage exports. 
The third largest gain was that recorded in 
the relatively modest trade in semifinished 
steel—3,910 tons—to a total of 9,429 tons. 
Exports of welded pipe rose 3,487 tons to 
20,768 tons, and the fifth largest gain was 
that in cast-iron pipe and fittings—3,314 
tons to 4,315 tons. 


United States Exports of Tron and Steel 
Products and Scrap 


{In short tons] 








No- Octo- No- 
Product — ber = 
ae 1950 ber 
1950 : 1949 
Pig iron 194 588 1, 955 
Ferro-alloys 1, 249 6, 580 | 720 
Ingots, blooms, billets, ete 9, 429 5, 519 671 
Bars and rods 
Concrete reinforcement 1, 862 1, 220 1,716 
Other 11,517 | 10,400 8, 140 
Plates and skelp 16,774 | 20,183 15, 449 
Sheets and strip 
Black 62, 054 | 56, 316 31, 566 
Galvanized | 7,958 | 7,338 3, 472 
Tin plate and terneplate | 49,679 | 42, 052 17, 023 
Structural materials | 22,663 | 26, 028 24, 222 
Railway-track material: 
Rails | 995 | 1,259] 5,930 
Other | 2,128 3, 072 1, 078 
Tubular products: | 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings 4,315 | 1,001 6, 025 
Seamless (steel) pipe | 19.902 | 19,602 | 8, 842 
Welded (steel) pipe 20,768 | 17,281 | 24, 269 
Pipe fittings, other 1,374 | 1,268 | 1,608 
Wire and wire products | | 
Plain (black and galvan- | | 
ized). 3, 470 3,193 | 3, 167 
Barbed 1,186 | 1,018 | 1,72 
Other wire and manufac- 
tures | 6,769 | 5,124 | 4,508 
Castings 3, 666 3, 132 1, 282 
Car wheels and axles | 887 1,002 | 2,451 
Forgings | 1,546 | 1,754 | 609 
Total... 250, 385 |234, 930 | 166, 433 
Iron and steel scrap: | 
No. 1 heavy melting steel 2,279 | 1,734 | 43 
No. 2 melting steel &, 669 6,187 | 10,156 
Hydraulically compressed 
and baled sheet 3, 148 2,606 | 3,323 
Cast and burnt iron 3,466 | 2,636 2, 697 
Other ___- 6, 924 6, 275 1, 314 
Total 24,486 | 19,438 | 17, 533 


Offsetting these increases in part was & 
series of reductions, including a drop of 
5,331 tons in the trade in ferro-alloys, of 
3,409 tons in plates and skelp, and of 3,365 
tons in structural shapes. 
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Some United States iron and steel moved 
to 93 foreign countries during November. 
Canada, as usual, was the chief recipient 
with a total of 75,092 tons, including 9,044 
tons of skelp, 8,437 tons of plain structural 
shapes, and 6,832 tons of carbon-steel ingots 
for rolling in Canadian steel mills. Mexico 
again was the second largest purchaser, tak- 
ing 15,893 tons. Principal products in this 
highly diversified trade were 1,379 tons of 
welded black-steel pipe and 1,224 tons of 
carbon-steel billets. Exports to France to- 
taled 11,654 tons and included 9,282 tons of 
black hot-rolled carbon-steel sheets. Exports 
to Brazil, the month’s fourth market, ag- 
gregated 10,137 tons, of which 4,821 was hot- 
dipped tin plate, while the entire 9,878-ton 
trade with Iraq was welded line pipe. 

Exports of scrap rose to 24,486 net tons 
in November from October’s low trade of 
19,438 tons. While there were five partic- 
ipants in this trade only two—Canada, 12,690 
tons, and Mexico, 11,758 tons—took any con- 
siderable tonnage. 


Leather & Products 


ARGENTINA’S QUEBRACHO INDUSTRY 


Argentina’s quebracho industry position 
has been pictured as follows: 
Metric tons 
1950 production, approximately 220, 000 
1951 estimated production ‘ 240, 000 
1950-51 capacity 540, 000 
Eventual stabilized capacity, according 
to Government plans 330, 000 
1950 (first 11 months) exports 207, 341 
1949 comparable period exports 117, 442 


Stabilization of the industry would be 
effected by closing marginal factories and 
operating others from 10 to 11 months of the 
year. At present the 21 existing factories 
operate 10 months of the year; during 1950, 
several were closed from 4 to 8 months. 

Not more than 10 to 12 percent of produc- 
tion is utilized in Argentina, and the re- 
mainder must compete on the export market 
with other vegetable extracts, as well as with 
synthetic tanning materials. For this reason 
the Government is not making long-range 
expansion plans, even though foreign buying 
increased during 1950. Principal buyers in 
the 11-month period were the United States, 
92,659 tons; Hong Kong, 14,491 (approxi- 
mately); Japan, 9,725; Germany, 9,262; 
United Kingdom, 9,212; France, 9,117; and 
Sweden, 5,936 tons. 


OUTPUT OF TANNED HIDES, CHILE 


Chile’s Government discontinued ration- 
ing of cattle hides and removed price ceil- 
ings on shoes in October 1950, following 
which prices on fresh hides increased. Tan- 
ners, however, raised leather prices less 
rapidly. 

Chilean production of tanned hides and 
skins of all kinds generally dropped from 
1948 to 1950. Output in the 2 years, with 
1948 figures, where given, in parentheses, in 
number of hides or skins, was as follows: 
Cattle hides, 577,579 (686,536); calfskins 
89,813 (133,331); horsehides, 38,918 (35,550); 
sheepskins, 1,808,937 (1,983,812); kidskins, 
763,356 (503,121); skins of unborn animals, 
10,631 (no data); donkeys, 3,120 (no data); 
pigs, 3.279 (mo data); and seals, 990 (no 
data). Consumption is believed to be ap- 
proximately equal to production. 

The United Kingdom and Denmark were 
principal purchasers of leather in the first 
half of 1950. The United Kingdom took less 
than 1 ton of imitation chamois and almost 
2 tons of kid leather in the period, and Den- 


mark bought less than 1 ton of patent horse- 
hides. 


INDIA’S FOOTWEAR PRODUCTION GOAL 


At a meeting of representatives of tannery 
interests and the Government of India, a 
production goal of 96,000,000 pairs of foot- 
wear was set for 1956, compared with present 
capacity of 85,000,000 pairs, according to the 
foreign press. 
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The proposed leather-industry develop- 
ment program visualizes an annual output 
by 1956 of 24,000,000 piecés of tanned buffalo 
and cowhides and 36,200,000 of tanned goat 
and sheepskins. 

Installed capacity of nine mechanized fac- 
tories in the leather-footwear industry was 
estimated at 4,721,000 pairs, against 13,000,- 
000 of Western-type leather footwear and 
70,000,000 of Indian-type produced by small 
and cottage-scale units. 


Motion Pictures and 
Photographie 
Products 


STILL-PICTURE PHOTOGRAPHIC PRODUCTS IN 
ADEN 


Trade in still-picture photographic goods 
is flourishing. The local or immediate Aden 
market absorbs only a small part of the 
imports and accounts for few of the sales. 
Most of the sales are to tourists whose ships 
pause at this port to refuel. 

There is no production of cameras or still- 
picture photographic goods in Aden. The 
United Kingdom supplies approximately 46 
percent of still-picture photographic goods 
imported into Aden, Germany 37 percent, 
Italy 13 percent, and others 4 percent. 
Trade with United States in these items is 
negligible, owing to the exchange controls 
operative throughout the British colonies. 
Foreign manufacturers distribute their goods 
through Aden agents, usually under an ex- 
clusive-agency arrangement. Retail prices 
on cameras and accessories are not con- 
trolled by the Government. British and 
German brands sell at closely competitive 
levels, box and folding cameras being in 
greatest demand. Roll film numbers 120, 
127, and 620 in black and white and color 
are the most popular. Photograph finish- 
ing is readily available, except for color films. 


Demand for view and studio cameras is 
limited, as there are only five photographic 
studios in Aden. Still projectors are avail- 
able on the local market, but the demand is 
small. An increased demand for X-ray film 
has been registered in recent years in con- 
nection with the Government’s and the Civil 
Hospital’s combined drive against tubercu- 
losis. 

There are 12 retail photographic-supply 
shops in Aden, 3 of which are exclusively 
photographic, the others operating as depart- 
ments of general stores. 


VISUAL EDUCATION IN ARGENTINA 


Educational films are being distributed in 
Argentina in a quantity comparatively small 
in relation to the size and need of the mar- 
ket. Several factors limit the possibility of 
expanding distribution. Relatively few pro- 
jectors are available to the agencies or insti- 
tutions desirous of showing educational 
films. Foreign exchange is not being used in 
significant quantity for the importation of 
additional projectors or of new films treating 
subjects of current interest. The Minister of 
Education would prefer to use films produced 
in Argentina and reflecting the social and 
political doctrine of the country, and has 
created a Cepartment of visual education to 
produce such films and to supervise the ex- 
hibition of educational films in Argentine 
schools. Then, too, public funds have been 
lacking for an extensive program of visual 
education, 

Argentina has 6 national universities and 
more than 7,400 public schools—about 6,600 
elementary, more than 160 academic high 
schools, and about 570 technical or voca- 
tional schools. In addition there are some 
4,000 private schools of all categories. 

No current statistics are known concerning 
the number of projectors potentially avail- 
able for educational purposes in Argentina. 
At least 477 projectors have been used to 
exhibit United States Information Service 
films. All universities have 16-mm. sound 


projectors, some have slide and film-strip 
projectors, but only a few other schools are 
so equipped. In the schools there are proba- 
bly not more than 350 projectors, which are 
transferred from school to school as the need 
arises. No schools are known to have visual- 
education departments. The most impor- 
tant educational-film libraries are those of 
United States Information Service and the 
British Information Service, each offering 
films and projection equipment without 
charge. 

There is a considerable potential market 
for 16-mm. projectors in Argentina; but the 
use of foreign exchange for their purchase 
has seldom been authorized by the Argentine 
Central Bank, and there is little likelihood 
of its authorizing the use of dollar exchange 
for this purpose in the near future. A few 
16-mm. projectors of domestic manufacture 
may become available this year, but pro- 
duction in quantity cannot be expected for 
another year or so. Some United States 
projectors and some European machines will 
probably be imported without use of official 
exchange, but prices of this equipment will 
probably be prohibitive. The potential mar- 
ket for educational films is almost unlimited, 
but here again, foreign exchange has not 
been available for this purpose. 


REVIEW OF 1950 DEVELOPMENTS IN AUSTRIA 
SHOWS OVERSUPPLY OF FEATURES 


Although it has been estimated that the 
Austrian market can absorb approximately 
300 feature films per year, 442 motion pic- 
tures (424 imported films and 18 Austrian 
productions) were shown in 1950. This over- 
supply made frequent changes of programs 
necessary and resulted in reduction of the 
normal playing period of each film. 

Of the 442 feature films shown during 
1950, 202, or about 45 percent, were United 
States productions, 71 were from Western 
Germany, 47 were British, 21 French, 19 
Russian, 18 Austrian, 13 from Eastern Ger- 
many, and the remaining 51 films came from 
Italy, Sweden, Switzerland, Argentina, Den- 
mark, Norway, and Hungary. Western Ger- 
many with 13.8 percent of the films shown 
was the largest competitor of United States 
pictures. A breakdown of the 442 films shows 
78 comedies, 71 murder films, 62 problem and 
dramatic films, 50 westerns, 49 musicals, 45 
adventure films, 42 historical films, 35 so- 
called films of the day, and 10 war films. 
Fifty-one features were in color. 

Eighteen feature films and between 5 and 
10 short-subject films were produced in 
Austria in 1950. In the fourth quarter of 
1950, seven feature films were completed and 
three others started. Plans for the first 
quarter of 1951 include the production of 
10 feature films. Approximately 20 percent 
of the Austrian weekly newsreel, Austria 
Wochenschau, is given over to the exhibition 
of Russian stories. This is the result of 
agreements whereby the Russians discontin- 
ued their own newsreel production in Austria 
and also supply raw-film stock to the Austrian 
newsreel. 

As of December 31, 1950, there were in 
Austria 1,032 motion-picture theaters with 
an estimated seating capacity of 282,000. Of 
these, 217 theaters are located in Vienna. 


STILL-PICTURE PHOTOGRAPHIC PRODUCTS IN 
ETHIOPIA, FRENCH SOMALI COAST, AND 
SOMALIA 


The potential penetration of the Ethiopia, 
French Somali Coast, and Somalia markets 
by United States still-picture photographic 
goods is conditioned upon the development 
of local interest in still-picture photography 
and the availability of a suitable supply of 
United States currency with which to pay 
for these goods. Ethiopia is the best of the 
three markets, yet there does not seem to be 
any opportunity to expand it. Somalia and 
French Somali Coast do not represent any 
appreciable market because the population 
is very small and those who use cameras 
number probably 1 percent. In all three 
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places the low intellectual level of the people 
precludes any interest in photography. There 
are also religious objections and superstitions 
against taking pictures. 

There are no manufacturers of still-picture 
photographic goods in any of the three coun- 
tries. The United States supplies approxi- 
mately 44 percent of the imports into Ethi- 
opia, United Kingdom, 24 percent, Egypt, 12 
percent, and others, 20 percent. There are 
no recent data available on imports of these 
items into French Somali Coast. Photo- 
graphic items are not separately listed in the 
Somalia trade returns. Retail prices are 
controlled by the governments of Ethiopia 
and Somalia. There is no control in French 
Somali Coast. There are no quotas in effect 
in any of the three countries. Import per- 
mits are required in Somalia. In Ethiopia, 
the importer is not likely to be able to obtain 
foreign exchange to pay for imports unless 
he first obtains a commitment to make ex- 
change available. 

Approximately 20 professional photog- 
raphers are active in Ethiopia and about 1,000 
active amateurs, of whom about 80 percent 
are foreigners connected with diplomatic 
missions, special missions, missionaries, or 
employees of the Ethiopian Government. 
The potential demand in Somalia is re- 
ported to be so insignificant as not to war- 
rant interest. 


CENSORSHIP IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


During 1950 the British Board of Film 
Censors reviewed 1,785 films, of which 1,550 
were classified as “U” (for universal exhibi- 
tion), 234 as “A” (adults and minors if 
accompanied by adults), and 1 film was clas- 
sified as “H” (horrific). Exception was taken 
by the censors to 320 films, but after amend- 
ments were made, only 5 were totally rejected. 
A new certificate “X’ has been announced 
by the censors to cover films which are wholly 
adult in theme or treatment and from which 
children under 16 should be excluded. One 
of the five films that was rejected by the 
censors has now been classified under the 
“X”’ certificate. 

Censorship in the United Kingdom is not 
strict but is rather thorough in its scope. 
The censors work in harmony with the trade, 
requesting it to cooperate and advise on 
scripts before the production goes on the 
studio floor. The Censorship Board is pleased 
that some United States scripts are being 
submitted to them for review before shooting 
begins and has stated that a number of de- 
letions could have been avoided had other 
producers done this. 

The Board was set up in 1912 by the film 
trade to achieve an acceptable standard for 
screen entertainment offered to the public. 
After the inauguration of the Board, local 
authorities responsible for licensing theaters 
came to rely on the decisions of the Board, 
and went so far as to make it a condition 
of the license issued to theaters that no film 
which had not received the approval of the 
Board should be shown, except with their 
special consent. All films intended for pub- 
lic exhibition, except newsreels, are examined 
by the Board of Film Censors. 

The charges made for reviewing films are 
paid by the trade and are levied as follows: 
Feature films are charged $9.80 for each 1,000 
feet of film if the film is in excess of 3,000 
feet, and $5.60 for each 1,000 feet if less than 
3,000 feet. Documentaries are charged for 
at the rate of $1.40 for each 1,000 feet, with 
a minimum charge of $2.80. Advertising 
films are charged for at the rate of 30 cents 
for each 100 feet of film. 

United States films as a rule are well ac- 
cepted in the United Kingdom, but the 
following criticism seems to be the chief 
complaints of the average British film patron. 
British people are somewhat reserved over 
the subject of religion, and point-blank ref- 
erences to this subject make them feel un- 
comfortable. Many films are considered 
oversentimental. Too much emphasis is 
placed on crime, making it seem part of the 
normal life in the United States. Unneces- 
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sary roughness in some films is said to be 
nauseating to many people. When school 
life is portrayed, emphasis is placed on the 
amusement side rather than on the educa- 
tional side. The politician in films is often 
a ruthless character instead of a humani- 
tarian. It is felt that racial-discrimination 
films are given too much prominence. 


NEW THEATERS IN JAMAICA 


The Ambassador Theater, the largest in 
Jamaica, with seats for more than 2,000 
persons, was completed and opened to the 
public by the Palace Amusement Co. in De- 
cember 1950. Although the capital stock of 
the Palace Amusement Co. has been con- 
trolled for a number of years by the J. Arthur 
Rank organization of London, most of the 
feature films shown at the new theater have 
been of United States origin. 

The smaller locally owned Tropical The- 
ater Co. plans to construct a new theater in 
the Kingston-St. Andrew metropolitan area; 
but the project is still in the blueprint 
stage, and no ground has been broken as yet. 
This company represents a number of United 
States film distributors in Jamaica. 


Nawal Stores. Gums, 
Waxes, & Resins 


NAVAL STORES, SPAIN 


After export contracts have been filled 
and domestic quotas for naval stores have 
been granted by the syndicate which controls 
these products, stocKs in Spain at the end 
of the 1950-51 season are expected to be 
very limited. A drought reduced produc- 
tion; and domestic consumption, including 
that of the Canary Islands, Spanish Morocco, 
and territories in the Guif of Guinea, takes 
more than 75 percent of the output. 


UNITED KINGDOM’s IMPORTS OF ROSIN AND 
TURPENTINE 


The United Kingdom’s imports of rosin 
in the first 9 months of 1950 totaled 
964,200 hundredweight (hundredweight — 112 
pounds), valued £2,898,000. Portugal was 
the principal supplier (456,756 hundred), fol- 
lowed by the United States, Spain, and 
France. 

Imports of turpentine in the period 
amounted to 1,023,121 imperial gallons (79,- 
588 hundredweight), valued at £273,562. 
Portugal was the leading source. Some 
turpentine was received from the Soviet 
Union and Poland, and reports indicated 
that this trade would probably continue 
during the remainder of 1950. Little Spanish 
turpentine was being offered at the end of 
the third quarter, and France was using 
practically its entire output for the home 
market. ‘ 


Paints & Pigments 


YUGOSLAV FACTORY MAKING PRODUCTS 
FORMERLY IMPORTED 


A factory at Medvoda, Yugoslavia, is pro- 
ducing certain paint products which were 
formerly imported. These include oil paints, 
lacquers, and varnishes, the Yugoslav press 
reports. 


Rubber & Produets 


CANADIAN RUBBER CONSUMPTION, PRODUC- 
TION, STOCKS, NOVEMBER 1950 


New-rubber consumption in Canada to- 
taled 6,511 long tons in November 1950 and 
consisted of 4,397 tons of natural rubber 
and 2,114 tons of synthetic rubber. Con- 
sumption of reclaimed rubber was 1,379 tons. 
New-rubber consumption in October 1950 
was a record 6,662 tons and in November 
1949, 4,721 tons. 

In the first 11 months of 1950, new-rubber 
consumption totaled 62,020 tons (41,612 





natural and 20,408 synthetic), compared 
with 51,416 tons (34,787 natural and 16,629 
synthetic) in the like period of 1949. Re- 
claim consumption amounted to 12,571 tons 
in the 1950 period and 10,753 tons in the 
1949 period. 

Production of synthetic rubber in Novem- 
ber 1950 amounted to 5,220 tons, making the 
ll-month total 53,197 tons, against 42,694 
tons in the period January—November 1949. 
Output of reclaimed rubber was 4,007 tons 
in the 1950 period and 3,140 tons in the 1949 
period. 

Stocks of rubber in Canada on November 
30, 1950, were as follows: Natural, 3,446 tons; 
synthetic, 2,850 tons; and reclaim, 1,648 tons; 
On January 1 1950, these stocks were 5,181 
tons, 4,442 tons and 1,845 tons, respectively. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION IN PERu, 
1950 


Production of natural rubber in Peru in 
1950 amounted to 1,479 long tons, wet 
weight, according to preliminary statistics 
of the Peruvian Amazon Corporation. Of 
this quantity, 1,206 tons were “fine’’ rubber 
and 273 tons “weak’’ rubber. The revised 
figure for 1949 output was 1.434 tons, wet 
weight, of which 1,139 tons were fine rubber 
and 295 tons weak. 

The corporation estimates 1951 output in 
wet weight at about 1,400 tons of fine rubber 
and 500 tons of weak grades. 

There were no exports of rubber from 
Peru in 1950. In the first 10 months of 
1950, 50 tons of natural rubber, dry weight, 
as imported into Peru, compared with 249 
tons in the whole year 1949. November and 
December 1950 import figures are not yet 
available. 

Apparent consumption of rubber in Peru 
in 1950, based on sales by the Peruvian 
Amazon Corporation, included 1,548 tons of 
domestic rubber, wet weight, 50 tons of im- 
ported natural rubber, dry weight, and 1 
ton of synthetic rubber. In 1949, consump- 
tion of domestic rubber, wet weight, was 
1,361 tons. 

The corporation estimates 1951 Peruvian 
consumption of natural rubber at about 2,200 
tons, wet weight. As domestic output is 
estimated at 1,900 tons, the remaining 300 
tons (or 240 tons dry weight) will have to be 
imported. 

Stocks of domestic natural rubber in the 
hands of the corporation on December 31, 
1950, were reported at 87 tons, wet weight, 
of which 69 tons was fine rubber and the 
rest weak rubber. A year earlier, such stocks 
amounted to 173 tons, of which 107 tons was 
fine rubber. 

Prices for domestic natural rubber on 
December 31, 1950, were reported by the cor- 
poration as ranging from 13 soles per kilo- 
gram, wet weight (US$0.393 cents per 
pound) for fine rubber in balls, to 4.20 soles 
per kilogram (US$0.127 per pound) for 
caucho in sheets. 


1950 A RECORD YEAR FOR MALAYA 


Production of natural rubber in the Fed- 
eration of Malaya in 1950 totaled a record 
703,891 long tons, against 670,257 tons in 
1949 and 696,978 tons in 1948, the previous 
high. Latex included in these figures 
amounted to 173,616 tons, 44,763 tons, and 
45,884 tons, respectively, in the 3 years. Pro- 
duction on estates declined from 400,009 tons 
in 1949 to 375,853 tons in 1950. Small-hold- 
ers’ output, however, increased from 270,248 
tons to 328,038 tons, a new record. 

Final figures for rubber output on the 
island of Singapore during 1950 are not yet 
available, but output was probably about 
1,450 tons, against 1,246 tons in 1949. Total 
Malayan production in 1950, then, exceeded 
705,000 tons. 

Imports of rubber into the Federation and 
Singapore established a new high of 448,656 
tons in 1950. In 1949 the figure was 220,141 
tons, and in 1947, the previous high, 313,549 
tons. Imports from Indonesia alone totaled 


(Continued on p. 27) 
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Prepared in Transportation and 
Communications Division, Office 
of Industry and Commerce 


Expansion of Telephone 
Service Planned in 
Tanganyika 


Expansion of the telephone service in 
Tanganyika will be undertaken in the hope 
that all demands for facilities in the main 
centers of the Territory will be met by the 
end of 1951, according to information re- 
ceived from the U. S. Consulate at Dar-es- 
Salaam. 

Lack of telephones has long been one of 
the principal drawbacks to the conduct of 
business and social relations in the Territory. 
Many fairly large business houses have no 
telephone service because of lack of equip- 
ment, and few of the residents of Kingsway, 
Oyster Bay, and Kurasini, the principal 
European residential sections, have been able 
to obtain installations. 

It is now stated that equipment which will 
be arriving shortly will permit the installa- 
tion of 500 or 600 new telephone lines in 
Dar-es-Salaam. The Consulate is informed 
that there are at present 522 applicants, 
mostly Europeans, some of whom have waited 
5 years for telephones. It is anticipated that 
all of these applicants should be supplied by 
the end of the year. 

The site for a new telephone exchange has 
been allocated, and a complete survey of the 
requirements of Dar-es-Salaam is nearing 
completion. As soon as a report of the sur- 
vey is received, the necessary equipment will 
be ordered. As it will take about 18 months 
to manufacture the equipment and perhaps 
a year more to install it, 3 years will probably 
elapse before the requirements of Dar-es- 
Salaam are completely satisfied, although the 
immediate and pressing demands should be 
met by 1952. 

In the period between installation of the 
new lines this year and completion of the 
new telephone exchange at the end of 
1953 or early in 1954, there will be virtually 
no expansion, as the present exchange will 
be working at utmost capacity and it will be 
impossible to install new lines. It is planned, 
however, to take care of some of the new 
traffic by installation of a few satellite ex- 
changes. A small exchange at Oyster Bay 
will be extended to 400 lines, and 25 line ex- 
changes will be installed on Pugu Road and 
at Kurasini in the near future. 

In Tanga, the second largest town in Tan- 
ganyika, there are at present 120 applicants 
on the waiting list for telephones, and it is 
hoped that 175 lines will be established this 
year. It has also been revealed that 200-line 
manual exchanges have now been installed 
at Lindi, Dodoma, Tabora, and Mwanza. 
Subscribers are now being connected, and it 
is hoped that most of them will be con- 
nected before the end of the year. Work is 
progressing on the installation of 200-line 
manual exchanges in Arusha and Moshi. 

It is hoped that Iringa will be connected 
With the network of trunk services during 
the first quarter of the year. Improvements 
likewise being made on the circuits between 
Dar-es-Salaam and Tabora and between 
Tabora and Mwanza should considerably im- 
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prove communications on the central line. 
Plans are also under way to provide high- 
frequency radiotelephone services between 
Dar-es-Salaam and Tanga. 

It is believed that after completion of this 
expansion of telephone facilities the means 
of rapid communication in Tanganyika will 
be greatly enhanced and the business and 
economic life of the Territory benefited. 


Motor Transport in Morocco 


Public trucking in Morocco under the con- 
trol of the Bureau Central des Transports 
showed a slight rise in the third quarter of 
1950, reflecting in part the June increase in 
railroad freight rates, but was still sub- 
stantially below 1949 levels. Trucking in the 
first 9 months of the year, as compared with 
the like period of 1949, was as follows: 


No. of Load, Ton- 

trucks metric kilo- 
Jan.-Sept loaded tons meters 
1950. 10, 361 83, 000 14. 913. 000 
a “ae 11, 252 92,500 23,131,000 


The field of public trucking is a particu- 
larly confused one, and, according to several 
truckers, the existence of BCT, which is 
perennially rumored to be on the point of 
extinction, only serves to compound the con- 
fusion. Public truckers admit that the 
schedule of tariffs fixed by the BCT is in 
practice only a basis for bargaining and that 
undercutting is common to compete with one 
inother and with unlicensed truckers. Un- 
licensed truckers are in theory permitted to 
do distance hauling only if hauling their 
wn property, but in practice this obstacle is 
overcome through fictitious transfers of 
ownership and similar devices. Public 
truckers agree upon the need for some sort 
of protection against Arab “tramp” truckers, 
who would haul at cut rates and prevent the 
growth of any kind of reliable, organized 
service, but to date there appears to be only 
limited agreement on specific measures. 

Passenger traffic continued to increase. In 
September 1950, there were in service 707 





Correction 


The news item dealing with Italian 
pipeline facilities, which appeared on 
page 23 of our issue of February 5, con- 
tained a statement indicating some 
uncertainty that the 6’’ pipeline from 
Genoa to Trecata being laid by 
SARPOM (Societa per Azioni Raffi- 
neria Padana Olii Minerali) wouid 
materialize because the company was 
experiencing financial difficulties. 
This statement was incorrect and re- 
sulted from an error in transcribing 
the original dispatch. The statement 
should have applied to a different 
project by another company. Infor- 
mation in our possession gives no in- 
dication that the financial situation of 
SARPOM is other than entirely sound. 

















busses, with a capacity of 20,700 places, 
which traveled 3,400,000 kilometers, as 
against 697 busses, with 20,200 places, travel- 
ing 3,200,000 kilometers in December 1949. 


Rio Television Station 
Officially Inaugurated 


Rio de Janeiro’s first television station, 
TV-Tupi, was inaugurated on January 20, 
1951, by the mayor of the Federal District. 
The ceremony was attended by President 
Dutra, U. S. Ambassador Hershel V. Johnson, 
and other high officials. 

Since last July the station has regularly 
televised on an experimental basis a number 
of programs, such as soccer games, horse 
races, films, and shows. It maintains that it 
has received many letters attesting the high 
quality of reception, even from localities as 
much as 40 miles away and reflecting a wide 
interest by the public. 


Mexican Customs Laws 
Relating to Trucks 


Mexican Customs laws and regulations do 
not make provision for bonded transit ship- 
ments by truck. For shipments entering 
Mexico from the United States by closed rail- 
road car it is possible to make arrangement 
for the posting of a bond and sealing of the 
car by Mexican Customs. If the seal has not 
been violated, the bond is returned when the 
shipment leaves Mexico at the Guatemalan 
border. According to Mexican Customs, such 
an arrangement is not possible for shipments 
by truck, and therefore when a shipment of 
automobiles, for example, enters Mexico it 
must be considered as imported and liable 
to the duties and penalties stipulated in the 
Mexican tariff. 


Road Haulage Rates 
Increased in Great Britain 


On January 19, 1951, the Road Haulage Ex- 
ecutive of the British Transport Commission 
issued a statement to the effect that to meet 
the recent heavy increase in costs, more par- 
ticularly of tires, wages, and fuel, the Execu- 
tive found it necessary to increase its general 
haulage and parcel rates by 10 percent, effec- 
tive on January 29, 1951. 

This is the second increase since the Road 
Haulage Executive took over road haulage 
in February 1948. The, first increase follow- 
ing enactment of the 1950 budget, was 714 
percent. 

Effective on December 22, 1950, wage ‘in- 
creases totaling £1,700,000 a year became op- 
erative for all classes of road-haulage work- 
ers. Increases in the price of tires are 
expected to add approximately £1,500,000 a 
year to expenses, and the higher price of 
gasoline and fuel oil will entail some 
£340,000 in addition. The Commission will 
be faced with extra expenditures during 1951 
of about £3,500,000. At a recent press con- 
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Capital Goods To Be Seen 
Exclusively at Liege Fair 


The Third Liege International Fair of 
Mining, Metallurgy, Mechanics, and Indus- 
trial Electricity will take place at Liege 
April 21 to May 6, 1951, under the auspices 
of the Belgian Government. It is managed 
by a private concern whose board of direc- 
tors is composed of prominent persons in 
the industrial, business, and technical fields. 

Between 750 and 800 firms, many from 
abroad, will take part in this event. Prod- 
ucts will be grouped as follows: Mining in- 
dustry; cast irons and steels; nonferrous 
metals; drawn and cold-rolled pieces; forg- 
ing, swaging, heavy pressing, and related 
industries; sheet-iron and sheet-metal arti- 
cles, sundry metal articles; metal fittings for 
buildings—implements for equipment and 
organization of works; bridges and struc- 
tural works—copper wares—boilers; naval 
constructions; railway, tramway, and trans- 
portation equipment; aeronautics—motor 
vehicles and bicycles; driving engines— 
compressors, pumps; machine tools and 
tools; sundry mechanical constructions; 
civil-engineering equipment; machines, ap- 
pliances, and fittings for sundry industries; 
industrial electricity, electronic industry; 
precision instruments; small arms and am- 
munition; supplies for metallurgic and elec- 
trical industries. Displays will include group 
exhibits of nonferrous metals and electronic 
material, collective exhibits of new mining 
equipment for pit propping and shoring, and 
machinery and equipment for refining of 
petroleum and for uses in allied industries. 
Not only will there be machinery in motion 
at the Fair, but also experts to give infor- 
mation to interested visitors. 

The Fair management has undertaken a 
large-scale publicity campaign to attract 
businessmen from many countries, partic- 
ularly the United States, and estimates at- 
tendance in excess of 200,000. 

In conjunction with the Fair, the follow- 
ing activities will also take place: Congfess 
on water and corrosion, International Con- 
gress on Surface Pressure and Methods of 
Support under the auspices of the Belgian 
Coal Board, and a conference on petrol or- 
ganized by the Institute of Liege Engineers. 
The Belgian Water Research Board will dis- 
cuss hydraulic problems in industry. 

Persons interested in taking part in this 
event may communicate directly with Mr. 
Paul Legeune, Director, Foire International 
de Liege 17, Boulvard D’Avroy, Liege, Bel- 
gium, or with Mr. Maurice Heyne, Commer- 
cial Counselor, Belgian Embassy, 2310 Tracy 
Place NW., Washington, D. C. 


Largest Brussels Fair to Date 


Scheduled for 1951 


The management of the Brussels Interna- 
tional Trade Fair has been actively engaged 
in a publicity campaign to attract an in- 
creased number of United States visitors to 
the 1951 Fair, which will take place April 21 
to May 6. The goal is 1,000 visitors from 
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the United States—more than twice last 
year’s number. This event will be an added 
attraction to the many thousands of Ameri- 
cans planning to visit Europe to attend the 
Festival of Britain and the two-thousandth 
anniversary of the founding of the city of 
Paris, France. 

The Brussels International Trade Fair cele- 
brates its Silver Jubilee in 1951. For 25 years 
this annual event has provided a prominent 
world market for international trade. Grow- 
ing in importance, it has been attracting 
increasing numbers of manufacturers and 
buyers from all parts of the world. 

It has expanded in size from 195,000 sq. 
ft. in 1920 to 500,000 sq. ft. in 1934, 750,000 
in 1947, and 1,050,000 in 1950. The num- 
ber of exhibitors has increased from 1,600 
in 1920 to 2,416 in 1934, 3,731 in 1948, and 
4,180 in 1950. The countries represented 
have increased from 14 in 1920 to 34 in 1950. 
The number of visitors at the last event was 
estimated at 1,000,000, including 15,000 from 
foreign countries. 

The products to be on display at the Fair 
will be grouped in the following commodity 
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sections: Mechanics and electricity, building 
trade, home and office, textiles, luxury trades, 
foodstuffs, national furniture fair, and offi- 
cial representations. 

A visitor may obtain, free of charge, a mem- 
bership card giving him the right to a free 
visa and a foreign buyer’s badge. This badge 
entitles the holder to permanent entry to 
the Fair and to the use of the foreign buyer's 
foyer with reception, reading and writing 
rooms, documentation services, stenogra- 
phers, and interpreters. Requests for badges 
may be addressed to either the Belgian 
Chamber of Commerce, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, New York, or to Sabena, 422 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., United 
States representatives of the Fair. Docu- 
mentation and other information also may 
be obtained from Belgian diplomatic and 
consular representatives, or directly from 
the Brussels International Trade Fair, Palais 
du Centenaire, Brussels, Belgium. Detailed 
background information on the Brussels 
Fairs was published in FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, issues of February 6, July 3, and 
October 30, 1950. 


Dates—1951 

4... | ee International Far Eastern Exposition, Bangkok, Thailand. 

Feb. 22—Mar. 18___------ International Housekeeping Exhibition, Paris, France. 

oe International Railroad, Industry, and Economy Exposition, Santiago, 
Chile. 

a eS ee) eee International Industrial Fair, Bombay, India. 

Es ee nriecendinhivnd International Photography and Motion Picture Industry Exhibition, 
Paris, France. 

ES ee International Commercial Fair, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

A. ) Se eee Leipzig Trade Fair, Leipzig, Germany. 

a “France Comes to You” Exposition, Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 

oy a International Automobile Show, Geneva, Switzerland. 

- GS ee International Trade Fair, Frankfort, Germany. 

a) 5 International Industrial Exposition, Houston, Tex., U. S. A. 

_ A International Trade Fair, Vienna, Austria. 

ney ae eee International Agricultural Fair and Horse Show, Verona, Italy 

Beet. SP. L.ccnncces: International Agricultural Machinery Exhibition, Toulouse, France. 

Beet. Seen: ©..nnn<con International Trade Fair, Lyon, France. 

en Royal Netherlands Industries Fair (International), Utrecht, Nether- 
lands. 

EN Ee International Automobile Exhibition, Turin, Italy. 

SSR ae ees “France Comes to You” Exposition, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 

4 ee ee International Motorcycle and Cyclemotor Exhibition, Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 

series iictncietiensaesticcates International Sports and Camping Goods Exhibition, Paris, France. 

A ee Finnish Industrial Fair, Helsinki, Finland. 

es Swiss Industries Fair, Basel, Switzerland. 

PETE se ntachnenanes International Trade Fair, Milan, Italy. 

i Fair-Exposition, Le Havre, France. 

A International Automobile Exhibition, Frankfort, Germany. 

5 ee eee International Photo and Motion Picture Exhibition, Cologne, Ger- 
many. 

Ape. 3i1-tiay 6... <.2+-.. International Trade Fair, Brussels, Belgium. 

reer International Trade Fair, Liege, Belgium. 

Ane. Se-taay 6... --< International Trade Fair, Graz, Austria. 

Apr. 28—May 14-_-------- International Trade Fair, Paris, France. 

Apr. 28—May 20____.---- International Textile Exhibition, Lille, France. 

Apr. 29-May 8.--.---.---. German Heavy Industries Fair (International), Hanover, Germany. 

Apr. 29—May 14-.._----~- International Trade Fair, Poznan, Poland. 

Apr. 30—May 11-_-.-.------ British Industries Fair, London and Birmingham, England. 

ee Irish Industries Fair, Dublin, Ireland. 
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Dates—1951 


May 5-Sept. 30-_-.------ International Modern Architecture and Modern Decorative and Indus- 


trial Arts Exhibition, Milan, Italy. 


Bay 10-25. ......-. 24 International Sample Fair, Valencia, Spain. 
CO Swedish Industries Fair, Gotenberg, Sweden. 
ge 


Annual Office Machinery and Equipment Exposition (International), 
New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Selstea International Trade Fair, Prague, Czechoslovakia. 
rbtipiacinite ae een enna “France Comes to You” Exposition, Pittsburgh, Pa., U. S. A. 
ee saree International Packaging Industry Exposition, Amsterdam, Nether- 


lands. 
May 27—-June 30__------ International Craft Industries Exhibition and Congress, 


Austria. 
May 28—June 8__-_----- International Trade Fair, Toronto, Canada. 
May 30-—June 9 


Machinery and Machine Tools Exhibition (International), Rotterdam, 
Netherlands. 


Vienna, 


May* .............-.--. Portuguese Industrial Fair, Lisbon, Portugal. 
Do*.......-....---- International Automobile Exhibition, Vienna, Austria. 

June 2—14__._..-.----- International Bakery Exhibition, Lugano, Switzerland. 

June 6—-21-.....--------. Antique Dealers Fair and Exhibition, London, England. 

June 9—15_-.....-- ----- International Food Exposition, Chicago, IIll., U. S. A. 

pune 3-26. ............-.- International Trade Fair, Padua, Italy. 

gune 10-25_...........- International Trade Fair, Bordeaux, France. 

June 10-30 


eee en enenn== International Trade Fair, Barcelona, Spain. 
June 15—July 1.....---- International Aeronautical Show, Paris, France. 
June 23-—July 8.----.---- International Trade Fair, Lille, France. 
Se wecaeereeesaaa= International Trade Fair, Casablanca, French Morocco. 
--------- International Sample Fair, Trieste, Free Territory of Trieste. 
--------- International Building Construction Exhibition, Hanover, Germany. 
--------- International Trade Fair, Dornbirn, Austria. 
oe ee wwe International Trade Fair, Leopoldville, Belgian Congo. 
Aug. 20-Sept. 20-------- International Trade Fair, Izmir, Turkey. 
Aug. 24—-Sept. 2.-..----- International Trade Fair, Innsbruck, Austria. 
Aug. 25-Sept. 9--------- St. Erik’s International Trade Fair, Stockholm, Sweden. 


Gept. 1—10...........-- International Machine-Tool Exhibition, Paris, France. 
Se er International Trade Fair, Strasbourg, France. 
Sept. 2-6_____---------. International Trade Fair, Frankfort, Germany. 
Sept. 2-7_...........---. Leipzig Trade Fair, Leipzig, Germany. 
Pi PED nponcneocnna International Industries Fair, Ghent, Belgium. 
3 le Swiss National Autumn Fair, Lausanne, Switzerland. 
Sept. 6-26... ......-- International Levant Fair, Bari, Italy. 
2) } Textile and Apparels Fair, Cologne, Germany. 
ee. 9-16_... .5...--on International Trade Fair, Vienna, Austria. 
2) eee Sixth International Instrument Conference and Exhibit, Houston, 
Tex., U. S. A. 
a International Industries Fair, Utrecht, Netherlands. 
Bes. 10-00... 2-22 ~ es International Sample Fair, Bolzano, Italy. 
in Sets we acini enlatetesn seis International Sample Fair, Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 
Sept. 15-Oct. 1_--- International Trade Fair, Marseille, France. 
Sept. 16-18 


a a ee Household and Ironwares Fair, Cologne, Germany. 

Sept. 23—Oct. 7. .....-.-. International Forest and Lumber Exhibition, Lyon, France. 

Sept. 28-Oct. 4...-..--- International Bakers’ and Confectioners’ Exhibition, London, England. 
Sept. 29—Oct. 7 .---- International Trade Fair, Graz, Austria. 

Sept. 29—Oct. 14...._--. International Trade Fair, Lugano, Switzerland. 


eres ae rees International Nautical Exposition, Paris, France. 
a International Fashion Festival, Venice, Italy. 

gg PS International Hardware Show, Chicago, Il., U. S. A. 

SEY seicsslassdiania-as ce Sasol psa Benelux Trade Fair, Antwerp, Belgium. 
ES ee Se ee Scottish Industries Exhibition, Glasgow, Scotland. 
( — Ee International Food and Housekeeping Exhibition, Brussels, Belgium. 
A 


National Metal Exposition & Congress (International), Detroit, Mich., 
U. B. A. 


Oct. 28-Nov. 4 International Cycle and Motorcycle Exposition, Frankfort, Germany. 


ES co: uence ariginch ais International Automobile Exhibition, Paris, France. 
a eee International Bottling Materials and Related Industries Exhibition, 
Paris, France. 
eee eae International Electrical Appliance Exhibition, Bologna, Italy. 
eee ae International Hosiery and Knitting Machinery Exhibition, Leicester, 
England. 
Oct. 17-27 


chatiphons souenice International Motor Exhibition, London, England. 


October or November*__ International Commercial Motor Transport Exhibition, London, Eng- 
land. 


SE I chic cadcask op sotessacinseep Cycle and Motorcycle Show, London, England. 
te Is siciics wines vette International Leather Industries Exhibition, Milan, Italy. 
a, ire Industrial and Agricultural Fair, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. 
EES BE eee Women’s International Exposition of Arts and Industry, New York, 
N. Y., 0. BS. A. 
December*._.........- International Cycle and Motorcycle Exhibition, Milan, Italy. 
Dates—1952 


meer. 23—Apr. 6. ......... International Trade Fair, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
Apr. 26—May 11__..____- International Trade Fair, Brussels, Belgium. 


mer. 1—Apr. 6_.......... International Industries Fair, Karachi, Pakistan. 
ee es International Automobile Exhibition, Amsterdam, Netherlands. 
Summer* 


one Saint papas International Exposition of Communications, Munich, Germany. 
BN os oe cnc ed ue Office Equipment Exposition (International), Zurich, Switzerland. 
*Exact dates not yet available. 
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certified colors for manufacturing jams and 
for coloring cherries for bottled mixed fruits 
in juices. Interested exporters should speci- 
fy earliest delivery date. 

66. Norway—Fabrikken Leo Erik Fritz- 
béger (manufacturer), 51b Bygdyg Allé, Oslo, 
seeks purchase quotations for 10 tons of 
chemically pure acetone. Firm states that 
application has been made for Norwegian 
import license, which will be granted. 

67. Portugal—Alberto Soares Ribeiro, Lda. 
(importer of tin plate and other raw mate- 
rials for canned-fish industry, manufacturer 
and wholesaler of canned fish), Rua Aurea 
100, Lisbon, urgently requests quotations for 
tin plate for sardine cans. Firm is anxious 
to start accumulating a stock of cans for the 
new sardine fishing season, starting about 
May 1, and states that if supplies are not 
available from producers, it would like to 
contact brokers. 

68. Syria—Fathallah Kaspar (importing 
distributor, manufacturer), Nayyal Street, 
Aleppo, seeks purchase quotations for 3,600 
yards of plastic leather cloth, 41 inches wide, 
in rolls of 60 yards each; also, 120 gross of 
gold-plated metal fittings for ladies’ hand- 
bags. 

69. Syria—Omar Abdallah Salem (manu- 
facturer, importing distributor), Wara al- 
Jami’ Street, Aleppo, seeks purchase quota- 
tions for 2 metric tons each month of cotton 
yarns (ordinary and twisted), all sizes. Mr. 
Salem reportedly owns and operates a cotton 
textile mill equipped with modern mechani- 
cal looms. 

70. Syria—The Syrian Industrial Co. for 
Vegetable Oils (manufacturer of soap and 
vegetable oils), P. O. Box 503, Aleppo, wishes 
direct purchase quotations for 500 metric 
tons of select soybeans; 500 metric tons of 
colza seeds (percentage of oil to be given with 
Offer); 56,000 sheets of prime tin plate, 
dimensions 20 inches x 28 inches, packed 112 
sheets each in wired fiber containers. 

71. Syria—Tager Brothers (importing dis- 
tributor), P. O. Box 102, Aleppo, wishes pur- 
chase quotations for 1,000 tons of Lone Star 
cottonseed for planting. 

72. Union of South Africa—Cranko Type- 
writer Co. (Pty.), Ltd. (importer, wholesaler) , 
26 Ashers Building, Fox Street, Johannes- 
burg, seeks purchase quotations for general 
office equipment, including typewriters, add- 
ing machines, ribbons, and carbon paper. 

73. Union of South Africa—The Home 
Decorators (Tvl.) (Pty.), Ltd. (importer, re- 
tailer), 109 Eloff Street, P. O. Box 1642, 
Johannesburg, wishes purchase quotations 
for carpeting and soft furnishings. 


Agency Opportunities 


74. Canada—Leonard W. Law (manufac- 
turers’ agent), 411 Hinton Avenue, Ottawa, 
seeks agency for all types of plumbing equip- 
ment, and general hardware lines. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

75. Canada—John W. Parker & Co. (manu- 
facturers’ agent), 32 Front Street West, To- 
ronto, Ontario, seeks agency for the following 
textiles: (1) Rayon suitings for men’s and 
women’s apparel; (2) worsted suitings, yarn 
and piece dye; (3) cotton sateens for drapery 
linings. Firm states it would like to repre- 
sent United States firms as commission 
agents for territory from Montreal to Van- 
couver, British Columbia. 

76. Colombia—Gerhard Beltz, Carrera 8a 
No. 19-01/13, Bogota, seeks manufacturers’ 
agencies for road-building machinery; steam 
locomotives; Diesel locomotives; rolling stock 
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for railways; iron, steel, and tin plate; com- 
pressors; bridges for roads and railways; 
trucks for road building; and equipment for 
hydroelectric plants. Firm states it desires 
exclusive rights to handle Colombian Gov- 
ernment business. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

77. France—Albert Villadary (commission 
merchant and sales agent), 3 Cours du XXX 
Juillet, Bordeaux, Gironde, seeks agency for 
good-quality confectionary products such as 
sugar-coated candies and tablets; also chew- 
ing gum, including chicle gum, bubble gum, 
and related lines. Firm desires to obtain a 
general agency for France, with or without 
financial responsibilities. It is also inter- 
ested in direct importation and may import 
direct when dollar credits are available. 

78. Italy—S. r. 1. Fermetal (sales agent), 
Via Manzoni 2, La Spezia, seeks agency for 
electrical-scientific and _ electrical-medical 
apparatus for hospitals and clinics; also laun- 
dering and ironing machinery for industriai 
and domestic use. 

79. Union of South Africa—Charles Kanter 
(Pty.), Ltd. (manufacturers’ representative) , 
44 Commercial House, 124 Fox Street, Jo- 
hannesburg, seeks agency for all types of 
piece goods, particularly printed and plain 
rayons. 

80. Union of South Africa—Edward Wood- 
hams & Co. (manufacturers’ representative), 
P. O. Box 57, Durban, is interested in estab- 
lishing contact with United States suppliers 
of textiles with a view to arranging a per- 
manent agency connection in the Union. 
Firm has expressed particular interest in 
handling printed cottons, khaki drills, jeans, 
and cotton sheeting. It would prefer to 
deal directly with a mill, or mills, but would 
consider entering into an arrangement with 
an established export agent. 


Foreign Visitors 


81. Australia—S. C. Nielsen, representing 
Consumer Products International, 109 Swan- 
ston Street, Melbourne, is interested in ob- 
taining agencies or negotiating licensing 
arrangements whereby his firm may produce 
American goods in Austria. He is now in the 
United States for a brief period. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Office of the Australian Govern- 
ment Trade Commissioner, Suite 426, 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

82. Brazil—José Francini, representing Ra- 
dio-Frigor Importadora, S. A. (importer, re- 
tailer, wholesaler, sales/indent agent), 
Avenida Sao Joaéo 1476, Sao Paulo, is inter- 
ested in refrigeration equipment and parts 
and accessories for same, electric motors 
(single phase), and portable tools. Scheduled 
to arrive February 19, via New York City, for 
a visit of 4 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Globe 
Shipping Co., Inc., 11 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Detroit, and 
Chicago. 

83. England—Owen H. Willey, representing 
John Lysaght’s Bristol Works, Ltd., St. Vin- 
cent’s Iron Works, Bistol 2, is interested in 
structural engineering and wishes to obtain 
information on American methods of fab- 
rication of structural steelwork. Scheduled 
to arrive March 11, via New York City, for a 
visit of 5 weeks. U. S. address: c/o George 
T. Willey, Springwood Farm, Forest Hill, Bal- 
timore, Md. Itinerary: New York, Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, and 
Philadelphia. 

84. India—Amrik Singh Jari, representing 
Jari & Co., Ltd. (importer, retailer, exporter, 
jobber/factor, wholesaler, manufacturer, 
sales/indent agent), 61 Daryaganj, Delhi, is 
interested in earth-moving equipment, heavy 
electrical equipment, and construction equip- 
mer:t. Scheduled to arrive February 18, via 
New York City, for a visit of 6 weeks to 2 
months. U.S. address: c/o Forsythe Equip- 
ment, Co., 37-11 Walnut Boulevard, Long 
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Korean war, money has become tight, and 
many concerns which formerly did not seek 
credit are now doing so. Automobile deal- 
ers have tightened credit and are requesting 
a one-third down payment and terms of 10 
months on 1951 models, and some dealers in 
electrical household appliances are asking 
for a 10 percent down payment with terms of 
12 months. 

Although the present inventory position is 
satisfactory, there is growing concern over 
difficulties in acquiring iron and steel prod- 
ucts. European steel firms are not guaran- 
teeing delivery in less than 6 to 8 months. 
Owing to the rise in the price of reinforcing 
bars, the local steel mill, which closed down 
8 months ago, has again gone into produc- 
tion, and the plant will reportedly be produc- 
ing between 800 and 1,000 metric tons of bars 
per month. 

Employment is high, and, despite the high 
rate of construction, rents continue to rise 
sharply. 

The Government created two additional 
ministries, the Ministry of Mines and Hydro- 
carbons and the Ministry of Justice. The 
functions of the new ministries were pre- 
viously discharged by the Ministries of 
Development and Interior Relations, re- 
spectively. 


INDUSTRY AND CONSTRUCTION 


Production of crude petroleum broke all 
records, averaging 1,654,966 barrels per day 
during the week ended January 22. The 
proposal of a Portuguese promoter to con- 
struct flour mills in Venezuela, if given half 
of the wheat quota allotted under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement, was reportedly 
revived. 

The Government decreed an additional 
34,000,000 bolivares (bolivar equals approxi- 
mately US$0.30), for the budget of the Min- 
istry of Public Works to further the extraor- 
dinary highway-construction, conservation, 
and study program during the current fiscal 
year, thus increasing to 204,736,560 bolivares 
the sums allocated to the project in the 
fiscal year 1950-51. The Government 
granted a non-interest-bearing loan of 20,- 
000,000 bolivares to the Companhia Amonima 
Obras Avenida Bolivar for continuation of the 
Avenida Bolivar construction project in 
Caracas, bringing to 90,000,000 bolivares the 
Government’s direct investment in the enter- 
prise. 

The Ministry of Communications revised 
upward the cost of rehabilitating the railway 
system between Caracas and Barquisimeto to 
80,000,000 bolivares. 


IMPORT AND PRICE CONTROLS 


Importations of rice were authorized under 
license, and the requirement to purchase one 


unit of local rice for each unit imported was 
altered to two local units for each three im- 
ported. Acting on the request of cattlemen, 
the Government placed all meat, including 
poultry but excluding canned meat, under 
import license. 

Prices fixed by the Government for locally 
grown cotton amount to a considerable in- 
crease over former prices and reflect the short 
local crop and the tight world-supply 
position. 


FooT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


Foot-and-mouth disease continued to 
spread and was Officially recognized in Ta- 
chira, the western State bordering on Colom- 
bia and on the disease-free dairy State of 
Zulia. Upon the appearance of the epizootic 
in Colombia, Venezuela closed the border 
to Colombian cattle, an action that will 
affect the beef supply for Maracaibo. The 
State of Barinas was added to the infected 
zone and at the close of January the quaran- 
tined area covered possibly 80 percent of 
the country’s beef herd. 

The Foot and Mouth Institute was assisted 
by a Netherlands expert in setting up an 
agency to produce vaccine. Toward the end 
of the month the Institute announced it 
had on hand 500,000 doses of vaccine of 
proven potency and at the same time dis- 
patched to Colombia 22,000 doses of Nether- 
lands vaccine believed to be in oversupply. 

The reorganized Foot and Mouth Institute 
has been returned to the control of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture. 


FINANCE 


Central Bank purchases of dollar exchange 
in December 1950 amounted to $52,988,957 
and exceeded sales by $5,548,673. As a result 
the excess of dollar sales over purchases for 
the calendar year 1950 was reduced to 
$82,176,197, and the excess of sales over 
purchases of all foreign exchange to the 
equivalent of $81,793,357. The Bank’s gold 
resources continue large, the balance of gold 
and foreign exchange being equivalent to 
$325,468,619 on December 31, 1950. 

Government expenditures in December of 
226,242,737 bolivares were 6,902,123 bolivares 
in excess of income. For the calendar year 
1950, revenues totaled 1,898,931,082 bolivares 
and expenditures 2,059,305,465 bolivares, a 
deficit of 160,374,383 bolivares. This reduced 
reserve funds in the Treasury from 277,571,- 
154 bolivares on December 31, 1949, to 
117,196,771 on December 31, 1950. 

The second regional bank sponsored by 
the Venezuelan Development Corporation, 
the Companhia Anénima Banco de Fomento 
Regional Coro, was authorized to function 
legally as a banking institution in the city 
of Coro, State of Falcon.—U. S. Emapassy, 
CaRACAS, FEB. 7, 1951. 





Production of certain important chemicals 
in Japan in December 1950 was as follows, 
in metric tons (November figures in paren- 
theses): Soda ash, 20,840 (18,171); sulfuric 
acid, 295,573 (289,881); and calcium carbide, 
40,528 (42,104). 





Island City, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Lima 
(Ohio), Sidney (Ohio), Manitowoc (Wis.), 
and Picher (Okla.). 

85. Ireland (Northern)—Samuel McManus, 
representing W. J. McManus & Son (importer, 
retailer, wholesaler), 60 North Street, Belfast, 
is interested in exporting men’s and women’s 
footwear. Scheduled to arrive February 28, 
via New York City, for a visit of 3 or 4 
months. U. 8S. address: 5701 Keith Avenue, 
Oakland, Calif. Itinerary: New Orleans, 
Tucson, Los Angeles, San Francisco, and New 
York. 

86. Portugal—Serapio de Arrien, represent- 
ing Laboratorios Vitoria, S. A. R. L. (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer), Rua 
Elias Garcia, Venda Nova, Amadora, is in- 
terested in obtaining additional sources of 
supply for chemicals and pharmaceuticals. 


Scheduled to arrive about mid-February, via 
New York City, for a visit of 4 to 6 weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o Bilbao Contracting Co., 25 
Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Washington, and Indianapolis. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

87. Switzerland—Otto Weil, representing 
Au Grand-Passage, S. A. (department store, 
importer, retailer of all kinds of department- 
store goods), 17-21 Rue du Marché and 52- 
56 Rue du Rhone, Geneva, is interested in 
department-store sales and management. 
Scheduled to arrive February 12, via New 
York City, for a visit of 6 weeks. U. §&. 
address: Savoy-Plaza Hotel, Fifth Avenue and 
Fifty-ninth Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York City and vicinity, and possi- 
bly Philadelphia. 
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Country 


Unit quoted | Type of exchange 


1948 
(annual) 
Argentina Peso Basic ( 
Preferential (1) 
Free-market (1) 
Bolivia Boliviano Official 42. 42 
Legal free 
Curb 78.12 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 18. 72 
Chik Peso Official 31.10 
Banking market 43.10 
Provisional com- 
mercial.‘ 
Special commer- 
cial.5 
Free market 59. 64 
Colombia Peso Bank of Republic 1.77 
Exchange certifi- 2. 68 
cate, 
Free market 
Costa Rica Colon Controlled 5. 67 
Uncontrolled 6. 60 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (of- 13. 50 
ficial). 
Free 18. 05 
Hondura Lempira Official 2. 04 
Mexico Peso Free +. 86 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5. 00 
Basic 
Curb 6. 32 
Paraguay Guarani Official preferen- 3.12 
tial. 
Basic 
Preferential A 
Preferential B 
Peru Sol Official 6. 50 
Exchange certifi- 
cate 
Free 13. 98 
Salvador Colon Free 2. 50 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 90 
Commercial free 
Uncontrolled-non- 2.03 
. trade. 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3. 35 
Free 3. 35 


See explanatory notes for rate structure. 

2? New rate established Apr. &, 1950. 

§ Average consists of October through December quota- 
tions rate was established Oct. 24, 1949. 

‘ Established Jan. 10, 1950 

5 Established July 25, 1950. 

‘January through June; September; November and 
December monthly averages included in this annual 
average. 

7 New rate established Dec. 1, 1950. 

'Average consists of quotations from June 17, 
through Dec. 31, 1949. 

» New rate established Nov. 9, 1950. 

Consists of November and December quotations; 
fate was established Nov. 7, 1949. 

'! Average consists of quotations from Jan. 1 through 
Nov. 15, 1949, when this rate was suspended. 

2 Established Oct. 5, 1949. The annual average for 
1949 includes October, November, and December 
quotations. 


1949, 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition there are in 
Several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those above 
Several countries also allow special rates to be applied to 
some transactions either directly or through barter or 
private compensation operations. 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at 
preferential, basic or free-market rates, depending upon 
their importance to the Argentineeconomy. Authorized 
hontrade remittances from Argentina are effected at the 
free-market rate. During 1948, and until Oct. 3, 1949, 
there were four rates in effect: ordinary (4.23), preferential 
(3.73), auction (4.94), and free (increased from approxi- 


March 5, 1951 


LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on selling rates, in 
units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 
following exceptions: The peso of the Do- 
minican Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, 
the Panamanian balboa, and the Cuban peso 
are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the 
Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to a 
dollar. 


Average rate Latest available quotation 





Approxi- 
1949 Decem- mate 
toneenalh ber Rate equivalent Date 
(1950) in U.S. 
currency 
(') 7. 50 7. 50 $0. 1333 Feb. 1, 1951 
(1) 5. 00 5. 00 2000 Do. 
(‘) 14. 54 14. 05 . 0712 Do. 
42.42 2 60. 60 60. 60 .0165 | Jan. 30.1951 
111. 50 101.00 | 101.00 0099 Do. 
101. 66 180.00 | 167.00 0060 Do. 
18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 . 0534 Do 
31.10 31.10 31.10 . 0322 Do. 
43.10 43.10 43.10 0232 Do 
60.10 60. 10 . 0166 Do. 
50. 00 50. 00 0200 Do. 
79. 00 76. 16 70. 50 0141 Do. 
1. 96 1. 96 1. 96 . 5102 Do. 
3.00 3.16 3.16 3165 Do. 
3. 25 2. 90 3448 Do. 
5. 67 5.67 | 5.67 . 1764 Do 
7.91 &. RS &. 56 . L168 Do. 
13. 50 15.15 15,15 .0666 Jan. 20,1951 
17. 63 18. 60 18. 06 0553 Do 
2.04 2. 02 2.02 .4950 | Jan. 30,1951 
88.65 8. 64 &.65 1156 | Feb. 8, 1951 
5. 00 5.00 | 5. 00 . 2000 | Dee. 30,1950 
87.00 . 1429 Do. 
7.14 7. 52 7.52 . 1330 Do. 
3.12 3.12 3.12 3295 | Jan. 30,1951 
4.98 4. 98 4.98 | 2.08 Do. 
6.08 6.08 6. 08 . 1644 Do. 
18.05 8.05 8.05 1242 Do. 
6. 50 
17.78 14.95 14.95 9669 | Dee. 29, 1950 
15. 1¢ 15. 00 . 0667 Do. 
2. 50 2. 50 4000 | Jan. 30, 1951 
1, 90 1. 90 . 5263 Do. 
2. 45 2. 45 4082 Do. 
2. 35 1.97 . 5076 Do. 
3. 35 3.35 . 2985 Do. 
3. 35 3. 35 2085 Do. 


mately 4.02 at the beginning of 1948, to 4.80 in June 1948). 
On Oct. 3, 1949, the rate structure was modified to pro- 
vide for 6 rates; viz: preferential A (3.73), preferential B 
(5.37), basic (6.00), auction A and B (established initially 
in November 1949 at 9.32 and 11.00, respectively, and 
consolidated into a single rate of 12.53 in July 1950), and 
free (9.02). 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia since April 1950, are 
paid for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. 
Nontrade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the 
legal free rate. The former differential rate (56.05) was 
abolished on Apr. 8, 1950. 

Brazil.—All authorized remittances from Brazil are 
now made at the official rate. Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 
1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, 
on most exchange sales making the effective rate for such 
transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking market rate, the provisional com- 
mercial rate, the special commercial rate, or the free- 
market rate. Nontrade transactions are effected at the 
free-market rate. 

Colombia.— The Bank of the Republic rate is the official 
rate maintained by that institution. Most imports are 
paid for at this rate. Other imports are paid for at the 
exchange certificate rate. Authorized remittances on 
account of registered capital may be made at the official 
rate. 

Costa Rica.—The controlled rate applies to certain 
essential imports and to some nontrade transactions. A 
surcharge of 10 percent is applied to exchange for these 
purposes. The uncontrolled rate applies to other 
imports and surcharges ranging from 10 to 75 percent, are 
applied to such transactions. Nontrade transactions not 
eligible for the controlled rate are effected at the uncon- 
trolled rate plus 10 percent surcharge. 
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361,587 tons in 1950, compared with 146,972 
tons in 1949. Imports from British Borneo 
in 1950 totaled 65,292 tons; Thailand, 10,269 
tons; Burma, 7,850 tons; Indochina, 3,346 
tons; and others 312 tons. 

Exceeding 1,000,000 tons for the first time 
in history, gross exports of rubber from the 
Federation and Singapore totaled 1,106,483 
tons in 1950, including 73,202 tons of latex. 
In 1949 exports were 899,212 tons (45,731 
latex), and in 1948, the previous high year, 
979,107 tons (39,956 latex). Roughly two- 
thirds of all the rubber shipped from Far 
Eastern producing countries in 1950 cleared 
through Singapore and the ports of the Fed- 
eration of Malaya. ; 

Exports in 1950 included 376,724 tons to 
the United States, 197,577 tons to the United 
Kingdom, 68,058 tons to Soviet Russia, 60,550 
to France, 52,735 to Germany, 44,367 to Hong 
Kong, 40,673 to the Netherlands, 39,766 to 
Japan, 38,568 to China, 37,962 to Canada, 
33,321 to Australia, and 116,182 tons to other 
countries. 

Natural-rubber consumption in the Fed- 
eration amounted to 4,972 tons in 1950, in- 
cluding 277 tons destroyed by fire. In the 
period January—November 1950, Singapore 
consumption was reported at 12,211 tons, in- 
cluding 8,443 tons destroyed by fire. 

Rubber stocks in the Federation and Singa- 
pore totaled 136,581 tons on December 31, 


1950, compared with 123,320 tons a year 
earlier. 


Soaps, Toiletries 


SOAP PRODUCTION; BRITISH HONDURAS 


A company in British Honduras has built 
a factory in Belize and begun production of 
soap. Another firm in Belize has added new 
equipment to its plants for the manufacture 
of toilet and laundry soap. Both of these 
companies operate under special concessions 
which the Government has offered to new or 
expanding domestic enterprises. 





Ecuador.—‘*Essential” imports are paid for at the 
official rate. ‘‘Semiessential’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate plus 33 percent, ad valorem. “Luxury” 
imports are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent ad 
valorem, calculated on the official rate. Certain imports 
are effected on a compensation basis. 

Nicaragua.— Between Dec. 16, 1949, and Nov. 9, 1950, 
essential imports and authorized nontrade transactions 
were paid for at the official rate plus charges and a 
5-percent exchange tax. Authorized nonessential im- 
ports were paid for through the use of exchange certif- 
icates, purchased at rates which were usually higher than 
the official rate. Most nontrade remittances were made 
at the curb rate. Under a new foreign exchange law, 
dated Novy. 9, 1950, the official rate is to be applied to 
payments of Government obligations and to purchases 
by Government-owned public services. Imports of 
essential goods and certain nontrade remittances are to 
be effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar. 
Imports of semiessential goods and some nontrade remit- 
tances are to be effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per 
dollar plus a surcharge of one cordoba per dollar (effective 
rate 8.00). Nonessential imports and other nontrade 
remittances are to be effected at the basic rate plus 3 
cordobas per dollar (10.00). 

Paraguay.—Imports into Paraguay are paid for at one 
or another of the given rates, depending upon the essen- 
tiality of the article to the Paraguayan economy. Non- 
trade transactions are effected at the preferential B rate. 
Taxes of 2 percent, 5 percent, and 10 percent have been 
levied on the basic, preferential A and preferential B 
rates, respectively, since Apr. 18, 1950. For a number of 
years prior to Nov. 7, 1949, imports were paid for at the 
official rate or at an auction rate ranging from 10-20 
percent above the official, depending upon the essenti- 
ality of the merchandise. 

Peru.— Payment for permitted imports, and for certain 
authorized nontrade transactions is effected through the 
use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the free 
market. Other nontrade transactions are effected at the 
legal free-market rate. 

Uruguay.—The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applies to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports. 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to nonlisted 
imports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. The 
uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 
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Monthly United States Foreign Trade 
(Continued from p. 8) 


UNITED STATES COMMODITY IMPORTS 2 


1950 1949 
Item 
I ecem Decem Fonuery Febru 
ber ber : ary 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES—C ontinued 
Nonferrous ores and metals including ferro-alloys 
Continued 
eu thous. of Ib 228, 579 54, 852 62. 572 67, 848 
thous. of dol 0, 509 6, 358 7, 025 7, 241 
Tin * thous. of lb 17, 489 10, 546 22, 307 21, 430 
thous. of dol 19, 158 &, 702 17, 360 15, 502 
Chemicals and related products do 23, 422 9, 317 9, 797 10, 124 





Includes Canal Zone 
? This total includes Iceland, Ireland (Eiré 
shown 
’ Excludes trade with Greenland as follows: 1936-38 annual average, 
December 1949 and 1950, $137,000 and $43,000, respectively. 
‘ Includes Trieste. 
This total includes Albania, Bulgaria, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Rumania, in addition to the countries shown 


, and Trieste, in addition to the countries 


$1,000; January 


Arabian Peninsula States, including Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, and Arabian Peninsula 
States, n. e. 8. 
’ The figure for India includes Pakistan and Burma 
* The figure for Japan includes Korea and Taiwan (Formosa 
* Includes Tangier 
Includes Cameroon, French Equatorial Africa, and French West Africa; and in 
1936-38 also French Somaliland. 
' Includes Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
2 Includes Gold Coast, Nigeria, and other British West Africa 
} Includes Ireland (Eire) for statistical purposes 
‘ This total includes Austria, Denmark, Iceland, Ireland (Eire), and Trieste, in addi- 


tion to the countries shown. 
> Excludes trade with Greenland as follows: 1936-38 annual average, $677,000; January 
December 1949 and 1950, $1,313,000 and $1,036,000, respectively 
This total includes Albania, Bulgaria, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland 
and Danzig, and Rumania, in addition to the countries shown 





Continued 


Continued 








1950 1936-38 Annual 
June July August Septem- October Novem- Annual 1949 1950 
ber ber average 

83, 046 100, 877 83, 663 87, 619 122, 005 46, 116 R30, 512 1, 135, 320 
9, 305 11,145 10, 921 12, 568 16, 765 1, 488 121, 901 136, 045 
20, 353 28, O45 20, 201 21, 251 14, 992 159, 912 220, 801 242, 486 
14, 911 24, 016 17, 413 19, 788 15, 243 74, 940 211, S&S 200, 572 
9, 451 7, 531 10, 925 15, 855 19. 438 22, 324 86, 856 106, 819 170, 289 

a ee es oe Be 3 ] 


Data exclude selected items in these groups after they were moved into “‘specia 
category” classes. See Foreign Trade Statistics Notes, for June 1949 and September 1950, 
Not strictly comparable with data for later years. 
2 Unadjusted; not strictly comparable with data for later years. 
Imports for consumption. 

* Includes a few nonagricultural items; quantity excludes a few small items not re- 
ported in pieces. 

25 Oil equivalent. 

2% Clean content pounds 

77 Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured copper; value 
small items of copper manufactures. 

* Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured lead; 
items of lead manufactures. 

2* Includes tin in the form of bars, blocks, pigs, ete., and tin content of ores. 

n. a.= Not available. 

n. S. s.= Not shown separately 

* The index numbers of quantity and unit value for the year 1950 are average monthly 
indexes. 

** Export indexes of crude and manufactured foodstuffs, particularly those of unit 
value in 1950, are influenced by sales of large quantities of food products at prices con- 
siderably below market quotations. Such exports include sales from government- 
owned surplus and shipments on which subsidies were paid by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

t Beginning July 1950 data include M DAP shipments valued as follows: July, $47 million; 
August, $21 million; September, $31 million; October, $52 million; November, $54 million, 


also covers 


value also covers small 





? Includes a small amount of trade with “‘Other Southern and Southeastern Asia.” ind December, $76 million 
* Exports of United States or domestic merchandise Beginning July 1950 data by countries and areas exclude ‘“‘special category’’ exports 
Data for 1936-38 have been adjusted in accordance with the 1949 commodity clas- valued as follows: July, $70 million; August, $46 million; September, $57 million; October, 
sifications $75 million; November, $85 million; and December $112 million. 
= is expected that two large new railroad Broadcasting Corporation high-powered sta- 
TRANSPORT, UTILITIES, and —— bridges at Zaltbommel and Oosterbeek, tions. Two stations are already in operation 





ference an official of the British Transport 
Commission said that the increases presented 
a serious problem to British Road Services 
and were the result of events entirely beyond 
the Commission’s control. A representa- 
tive of British manufacturing interests com- 
mented that the increase would affect at 
least 35,000 British manufacturers and de- 
scribed the increases as being another 
hindrance to the competitive power of British 
goods because of an inevitable rise in prices. 


Netherlands Railway 
Developments in 1950 


The President of the Netherlands Railways 
disclosed in a recent press interview the re- 
sults of operations of the railway system 
during the past year and the prospects for 
1951. Satisfaction was indicated with the 
financial and economic results obtained by 
the railways during 1950, which were con- 
sidered to compare favorably with those of 
any other system in Western Europe. How- 
ever, there is reported to be still a consider- 
able shortage of passenger and freight rolling 
stock, which will continue throughout the 
current year. This is due to the fact that 
deliveries on large orders which the railways 
have outstanding are very slow, but it is 
hoped that the backlog will be overcome by 
1952. At present the railway passenger fa- 
cilities have a total seating capacity of 90,000, 
compared with 160,000 in 1944, before the 
general railway strike of September ordered 
by the Netherlands Government in Exile in 
London. 

Nine of the large railroad bridges damaged 
during the war are still to be replaced. It 
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which now have single tracks, will be com- 
pleted with double tracks in May 1952. 
Electrification of the main lines will be con- 
tinued. The railroad spokesman pointed out 
that it has been possible to earn interest on 


capital after necessary maintenance and 
modernization programs. 
The suggested reduced-fare special pas- 


senger tickets, such as vacation tickets, week- 
end return tickets, and special evening return 
tickets, cannot be established, however, as 
adoption of special rates would require in- 
creases in standard fares. It is that the 
Netherlands Railways now have the lowest 
standard rates in Western Europe. The pro- 
portion of total freight traffic handled by the 
railways increased during the year, but, ac- 
cording to the railroad spokesman, the rail- 
ways have not taken traffic from other means 
of transport, such as highway and barge. 


Britain Plans Television Station 
To Serve Bristol Channel Area 


The British Broadcasting Corporation has 
announced plans for the construction of a 
new high-power television station to serve 
the Bristol Channel area. The station, to be 
known as Wenvoe Television Transmitting 
Station, is to be erected at St. Lythan’s 
Downs, near Wenvoe, about 5 miles west of 
Cardiff, Wales. The site, which covers an 
area of approximately 25 acres and is 400 
feet above sea level, was chosen after tests 
had been made at 12 places in England and 
Wales. 

It is expected that the new station will 
serve an area with a population of about 
3,500,000, including the counties of Devon, 
Dorset, Somerset, Wilts, and Gloucester, and 
Monmouth in England, and Glamorgan, 
Brecknock, and Carmarthen in Wales. 

The station at Wenvoe will be the fifth 
and last of the proposed chain of British 


in London and Birmingham and the third 
and fourth are now being built at Holme 
Moss, near Huddersfield, and Kirk o’Shotts, 
between Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

Construction on the Wenvoe site will in- 
clude a building for the transmitters, a sub- 
station, and a 750-foot mast similar to that 
now in use at Sutton Coldfield, Birmingham. 
The vision transmitter will have a power of 
50 kilowatts. 

It is proposed to complete the new stations 
by the end of 1952. Five other small relay 
stations are planned for various parts of the 
British Isles, and the whole network will 
serve 90 percent of the population of the 
country. 

It is stated that the British Broadcasting 
Corporation does not intend to build any 
studios for local transmissions, although 
this decision is contrary to the recommenda- 
tions in the report of the Beveridge Broad- 
casting Committee recently made public in 
Great Britain. 


Ethiopian Airlines Now 
Operating Convairs 


The first Convairs introduced in the Middle 


East are two recently purchased by the 
Ethiopian Air Lines. Several trial flights 
were made during January, and regular 


scheduled weekly Convair service between 
Addis Ababa, Asmara, and Cairo was in- 
augurated during the week of January 14. 
The service was expected to be increased to 
two weekly scheduled flights early in 
February. 

The new Convair liners are the first 300- 
m. p. h. twin-engined airliners to serve Cairo. 
The model introduced by Ethiopian Air Lines 
is the latest and embodies many features 
specially built to the airline’s specification. 
Jet-assisted take-off equipment is being used 
for the first time in the area. 
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